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A WOODLAND FLOWER. 





How could I know, O tender woodland treasure, 
With petals blue and soft as summer skies, 

That from the dust of long-forgotten pleasure 
So dear a hope, so fair a dream, could rise. 

Meek, lonely blossom hiding in the shadows, 
And waved by mountain breezes coo! and free, 

No fairer flower from summer's golden meadows 
Could bring the thoughts that thou hast borne to me! 


From the sweet stillness of the misty mountains, 
Where fairies weave a strange mysterious spell, 
The cooling winds that blow from hidden fountains 
Bore thee ’mid alien bowers and scenes to dwell! 

Ah! sweeter on thy petals, fair and broken, 
Than winds that blow across a summer sea, 
Or strains of fairy music, is that token, 
O wondrous flower, that thou hast brought to me. 
—Courier-Journal. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


An amendment of the Constitution of 
Wisconsin will be submitted to the voters 
at the State election on the ‘Tuesday next 
succeeding the first Monday in November, 
1886. If the same be approved by a ma- 
jority of the votes cast on that subject, it 
will go into efleet and be in force from 
and after the date of said election, as fol- 
lows :— 

“Every woman who is a citizen of this 
State, of the age of twenty-one years or 
upwards, except paupers, persons under 
guardianship, and persons otherwise ex- 
cluded by section 2 of article 3, of the 
constitution of Wisconsin, who has re- 
sided within the State one year, and in the 
election district where she offers to vote, 
ten days next preceding any election per- 
taining to school matters, shali have a 
right to vote at such election.” 


— 42> _ 





In the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Municipal Woman Suffrage 
Kill was discussed last Wednesday after- 
noon, and was refused a third reading by 
a vote of 77 yeas to 132 nays, pairs includ- 
ed. Last year the bill was defeated by a 
vote of 68 yeas to 137 nays, pairs included, 
showing a gain this year over last of nine 
affirmative votes. ‘There was a spirited 
debate, a summary of which will be found 
in another column. As usual, the oppo- 
nents made no attempt to meet the argu- 
ments of the friends of the measure, but 
contented themselves with misrepresenta- 
tions and ridicule, descending in some 
cases to absolute misstatement. ‘The vote 
for woman suffrage this year is the largest 
one given in this State since 1879. 
a 








No discouragement is felt by the Massa- 
chusetts suftragists at this postponement 
of municipal woman suffrage to another 
year. It has been evident for some time 
that in order to carry the measure one of 
two things must occur. Either if, must be 
taken up by one of the great parties, in 
which case it can be carried any year and 
the party behind it will thenceforth domi- 
hate the State, or it must be made a politi- 
cal issue in the representative districts by 
the suffragists themselves, in which case 
they can easily elect and defeat the 28 
members needing change this year to con- 
Sttute a majority. ‘The latter seems the 
more probable. Very likely both events 
ay occur simultaneously. When the 
time is ripe sudden ¢hanges follow. ‘Two 
years ago the friends of the weekly pay- 
lients bill were treated with contempt; 
today they are a majority. Two years 
80 a repeal of the poll-tax qualification 
Seemed improbable; this year it has passed 
both houses. So it will be with woman 
Suffrage. 
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The women of the province of New 
Brunswick express their gratitude to the 
legislators who have extended municipal 
suffrage to them. ‘Ihey contrast it with 
the action of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, and are grateful for their own better 
fortune. The St. John Globe says: 


“The spirit and erpedition with which 
both the Common Council and the Legis- 
lature have acceded this right is as grate- 
ful to us as the privilege itself. And that 
We have aldermen and legislators so far in 
advance of other supposedly more enlight- 
ened communities is a matter of pride to 
us. For years the Massachusetts Legisla- 
tire has thrown out a similar bill, notwith- 


vote for school committee. 





standing its repeated presentation. And 
New Brunswick has the honor to-day of 
teaching a lesson of justice and sight to 
that august body.” 

a 

Mrs. Emily A. Fifield was elected a 
member of the Boston School Committee 
last 'uesday evening, April 13, to fill one 
of two vacancies caused by resignation. It 
was 4 full convention, thirty-four elee- 
tors being present—twelve aldermen and 
twenty-two members of the School Com- 
mittee. Eighteen votes were necessary 
fora choice. Mrs. Fifeld was elected by 
twenty-one votes on the second ballot, and 
Mr. Gerald Griflin by nineteen votes on 
the fifth ballot. Both the representatives 
of Ward 24—in the Convention—Alder- 
men Sam. J. Capen and John W. Porter 
worked and yoted for Mrs. Fifield. ‘The 
Boston Jerald says: 

*In Mrs. Fifield’s election the fair sex 
again secures in the School Board the rep- 
resentation which it should never have 
lost, and which, indeed, should be accord- 
ed toitin larger measure. And the Com- 
mittee obtains a lady member whose thor- 
ough fitness for the position is guaranteed 
by her acceptable service during a former 
term.” 


eee 


The Women’s Temperance Unions have 
nearly swept Berkshire for prolribition. 
At Pittsfield and North Adams this week, 
the women entered the lists and by person- 
al solicitation won votes for their side. 
It came near being the fate of Berkshire 
topers to have to go outside the county in 
order to buy their liquor legally. Only 
Adams, Otis, Sheffield, and New Marlboro’ 
ure returned as license towns this spring. 
Whether prohibition will prohibit must 
depend on local sentiment. At North 
Adams on the 14th inst., the Women's 
‘emperance Union followed the example 
of their sisters in Pittsfield by providing 
coffee and sandwiches in abundance and 
free to all, and many of them went right 
on the floor and did effective canvassing 
for their cause. ‘The result was the adop- 
tion of ‘tno livense” by 195 majority, the 
vote standing 764 to 579. 





—~-o-o— 

In Connecticut, on the 13th inst., the 
House of Representatives adhered to its 
former action in passing the bill allowing 
women to vote in school district meetings, 
but the Senate, which had rejected it, ad- 
hered to its rejection, and so the bill is 
lost. his would be a matter more to be 
regretted if the whole question of munic- 
ipal suffrage had been involved. But our 
experience of the school suffrage law in 
Massachusetts, and our observation of 
similar laws elsewhere, make us regard it 
as a concession of doubtful value. Wom- 
en, like men, will not generally take the 
trouble to vote in special elections of no 
political significance, but their failure to 
do so is afterwards made the main argu- 
ment against granting women full munio- 
ipal suffrage. ‘The difficulti¢s and discour- 
agements put in the way of women by the 
provisions of the schoo] suffrage law are 
such that if men were subjected to the 
saine, not five hundred in the State would 
But, “when 
women refuse a banana skin, itis said they 
are indifferent to fruit.” Our advice to the 
friends of woman suffrage, th Connecticut 
and elsewhere, is to waste no time in ask- 
ing for anything short of full municipal 
suffrage. Anything less than that will 
prove a delusion and a snare. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., APRIL 10, 1886.— 
A bill hus passed the United States Senate 
to admit Washington ‘Territory as a State. 
This is the bill reported by Mr. Platt in 
January last from the Committee on ‘Ter- 
ritories. It authorizes the inhabitants of 
the territory of Washington and the adja- 
cent part of the territory of Idaho to 
form a State government, with the name 
of the State of Washington. It provides 
for a convention to formulate and adopt a 
constitution, which shall be republican in 
form, and not repugnant to the constitu- 
tion of the United States or to the princi- 
ples of the Declaration of Independence. 
‘The persons who shall be entitled to vote 
for the members of the Convention are de- 
scribed by the bill to ‘be the qualified elec- 
tors resident within said boundaries.” 
The Convention is to meet at Walla Walla 
at such time as the Governor of the Terri- 
tory shall designate, and, when the new 
constitution is completed, it shall be sub- 
mitted to the people for ratification. If 
ratified, it shall be so certified to the Vres- 
ident of the United States, who, if the con- 
stitution conform to the requirements of 
this bill, shall, by public proclamation, de- 
clare the State admitted to the Union on 





an equal footing with the original States, 
without further action by Congress. The 
bill now goes to the House of Representa- 
tives for concurrence. 

a nn 


In the United States Senate, on Friday, 
April 9, when the bill for the admission of 
Washington Territory WS under discus- 
sion, Senator Eustis (LotiSiana) offered an 
amendment limiting the right of suffrage 
in the proposed new State to qualified male 
electors only. Senator Teller, of Colora- 
do, spoke in favor of woman suffrage, 
which he considered would prove one of 
the greatest blessings of civilization. Sen- 
ator Eustis maintained that his amensd- 
ment did not disfranchise women, because 
women had no subsisting legal right to 
vote to-day, so far as the purposes of this 
bill were concerned. When Congress au- 
thorized the formation of this Territory it 
limited suffrage to male persons. A gen- 
eral debate followed, and, at 6.10, the 
Eustis amendment was rejected—yeas, 12; 
nays, 25. 

—_— = ae 


Senator Eustis stated only half the truth. 
Itis true that the ‘enabling act” for the 
Territories limited suffrage to male per- 
sons. But the act also gave the Territori- 
al Legislatures the right to regulate the 
suffrage afterwards, and to extend it to all 
citizens of the United States. ‘The action 
of the Washington ‘Territory Legislature, 
therefore, in enfranchising female citizens 
of the United States, was within the pow- 
ers granted by Congress, and it conferred 
upon female citizens resident in Washing- 
ton Territory a vested right, which it would 
be unjust, if not unconstitutional, to take 
away. ‘The United States Senate, by a 
more than two-thirds vote, refused to dis- 
franchise women. This is an important 
recognition of the principle of equal rights 
irrespective of sex. 
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Woman suffrage meetings have been 
held during the past week as follows: 

Belmont, Unitarian Church. A delightful so- 
ciable and supper preceded addresses of Rev. 
Annie H. Shaw and others. 

Roxbury. The Roxbury Woman Suffrage 
League held an afternoon meeting at 19 Highland 
Avenue. Addressed by Miss Cora Scott Pond. 


——e--o—______— 
Suffrage theetings will be held as fol- 
lows: re 


Greenwood, 





mwood Chapel, April 18, 7 
P.M. Samuél ball will preside. Flute and 
piano music by Messrs. Savage. The call is 
seconded by eighteen ladies and gentlemen of 
Greenwood. 

Waketield, Town Hall, April 19, 7.30 P. M. 
Piano duetts by Misses Inez Day and Graco 
Young. The call is seconded by eighteen prom- 
inent eitizens,—William F. Young, George W. 
Aborn, Arlon S. Atherton, Hon. Thomas Win- 
ship, Mr. and Mrs. John Winship, Dr. S. W. 
Abbott, etc. 

Foxboro’, Town Hall, April 20, Rey. Annie 
H. Shaw will make the address. 

Reading, April 23, vocal duetts and organ mu- 
sic. Rev. Daniel Steele will probably introduce 
the speakers. The call is seconded by Horace J. 
Wadlin, Edward F. Parker, Miss Clara Gowing, 
President W. C. T. U.; in all by sixteen well- 
known citizens. 

Brookline, Town Hall, April 27, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, William I. Bowditch, H. B. Black- 
well and others will ane. 

Andover, Town Hall, May —, Rev. Joseph T. 
Duryea, D. D., Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Henry 
B. Blackwell, and others. 


Rey. Annie H. Shaw and Miss Cora 
Scott Pond will attend the above meetings. 





———+ oo 

Last Saturday evening the Boston police 
made a “raid” on certain disreputable 
houses at the West End, and arrested twen- 
ty women on the general charge of being 
‘idle and disorderly.”” ‘They were locked 
up until Monday, when they were brought 
before the municipal court for trial. Their 
names were paraded in full in the papers, 
thus degrading them and making it more 
difficult for them to earn an honest living 
hereafter. If they were charged with any 
specitic offence, which does not appear, an 
equal number of men should have been at 
the same time arrested, under the statute 
against ‘‘male night-walking.” But in 
these cases the men, being voters, are never 
arrested. ‘Their names are not published. 
And this is called ‘‘justice” in Massachu- 
setts, under ‘‘a reformed metropolitan po- 
lice commission !” 
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A bill to assimilate the municipal and 
parliamentary franchise in Ireland con- 
tains the following clause relating to 
women :— 

“1S. In this Act and the said Acts, 
wherever words occur which import the 
masculine gender, the same shall neverthe- 
less be held to include females for all pur- 
poses connected with and having reference 
to the right to vote in the election of coun- 
cillors, aldermen, auditors, and assessors.” 

Many petitions in favor of parliamentary 
suffrage for women have been presented 
since the opening of the {British Parlia- 


jority of the 





ment. Among the most noteworthy of 
these is one from 4,520 women-household- 
ers of Birmingham, being an actual ma- 
women burgesses on the 
municipal eleetions. A similar petition 
has been presented from 2,198 women- 
househo'ders of Nottingham, and also one 
from 1,478 women inhabitant householders 
of Bolton-le-Moors, Petitions in favor of 
the bill have also been adopted by thirty- 
seven town Councils in England, Wales, 
and Seotland. Thus do men help women 
who try to help themselves. 
—_$——~<@»—__— 
At a meeting of the North of Ireland 
Women’s Suflrage Society, Mrs. Lindsay 
in the chair, it was unanimously resolved: 
“That this Committee, composed of 
members of every religious and political 
opinion, declare that the omission of 
women householders from the Franchise 
Act (1884) has proved injurious to the in- 
terests of women throughout the whole 
kingdom. ‘They especially declare that 
the women householders of Ireland have 
the right to be consulted in regard to all 
alterations in the form of general and lo- 
cal government under which they live, and 
to the funds of which they contribute in 
the same proportion as men. ‘They there- 
fore claim the immediate attention of the 
Legislature to the duty of enfranchising 
in the present session of Parliament wom- 
en who possess the statutory qualifica- 
tions.” 








—-—-- -e@e- -——___ 
THE WINTER OF OUR DISCONTENT. 


The persistency of the woman suffrage 
movement, and the dogged obstinacy of 
the opposition,are strikingly shown by the 
following record: 


In 1867 the question of a constitutional amend- 
ment was lost by a vote of 44 yeas to 97 nays. 

In 1868 the same vote was taken with the re- 
sult of 74 yeas, 119 nays. 

In 1869 the amendment resolve was rejected ‘in 
the Senate by a vote of 9 to 22. 

In 1870 this ineasure was beaten in the House 
by a vote of 68 to 133 

In 1871 it was lost in the House by an even 
vote of 68 to 68. However, the question being 
on agreeing to a constitutional resolve, a two- 
thirds vote would have been necessary to have 
carried it. 

In 1872, lost by a vote of 78 to 135. 

In 1873, lost, 83 to 141. 

In 1874, lost in the Senate, 14 to 19. 

In 1875, lost in the House, 75 to 120. 

In 1876, lost, 77 to 127. 

In 1877, the resolve was rejected without a 
division, and the municipal suffrage bill, the 
same as the one under discussion yesterday, was 
also defeated, 83 to 122. 

In 1878, the resolve was rejected in the Senate, 
16 to 19, and the bill failed in the House 92 to 128. 

In 1879, the constitutional resolve was lost, 
82 to 85; the municipal suffrage bill and the bill 
allowing women to vote on the license question 
were defeated without a division, but this year 
the law enabling women to vote in school clec- 
tions was enacted. 

In 1880, resolve lost, 59 to 137. 

In 1881, resolve lost in the Senate without a 
division, and the municipal bill defeated in the 
House, 76 to 122. 

In 1882, a bill to allow women to vote for 
president and vice-president received 66 yeas to 
07 nays; the municipal bill was defeated in the 
Senate, 12, 21. 

In 1883 the municipal bill was rejected, 60 to 
127, and the Senate voted 11 to 21 against mem- 
orializing Congress for the sixteenth amendment. 

In 1884 the municipal bill was lost, 61 to 155, 
pairs included, and the several other schemes were 
defeated without a division. 

In 1885 the municipal bill was lost, 68 to 137— 
pairs included. 

In 1886 the municipal is lost, 77 to 132, pairs 
included. 

The only other question yet reported to come 
up this year is the proposition to allow women to 
vote on the license question. 


‘Spring comes slowly up this way.” But 
it is coming all the same! H. B. B. 
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MUNICIPAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW 
BRUNSWICE. 


St. JOHN, N. B., APRIL 8, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

You will be delighted to hear from New 
Brunswick, especially as there is such 
good news totell. Be it known unto you 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
that we New Brunswickers, away here in 
this remote corner of the earth, have actu- 
ally passed the Municipal Franchise Bill 
for women. 

We ure proud of the way in which our 
City Council and Legislature have acted in 
the matter. It is only about six weeks 
since my brother brought the matter 
before the Council, where it met with 
little or no opposition. It was similarly 
received in the Legislature, and was passed 
in time for our municipal elections. There 
were nine or ten ladies here who voted, 
and the number will be much larger next 
spring. 

Another advance was made by our Leg- 
islature this session. They had under 
consideration a new general franchise bill, 
which did not pass, but which contained a 
clause conferring the franchise for our 
provincial Legislature upon unmarried 
women and widows. This was entirely 
unsolicited, and simply shows the attitude 
of our legislators upon the question. I 
will send you this week a copy of the 
acts. Emma L, FISKE. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. IpA Noyes BEAVER edits the 
W.C, 'T. U. department of the Dayton, O., 
Daily Herald. 

Miss LINDA R. RICHARDS, late superin- 
tendent of the training-school for nurses 
of the Boston City Hospital, is going to 
Japan for five years, to establish and con- 
duct a similar institution in Tokio. 


Mrs. HELEN M. GouGar is going to Ire- 
land for the summer. She Will sail in the 
on the 20th. She intends to visit 
England, Scotland, Wales, and Paris, and 
will return about the first of September. 


Servia 


Mrs. HENRY WHITMAN, of Boston, de- 
signed the artistic cover of John Bur- 
roughs’ ‘Fresh Fields.’ She also designed 
the cover for Edith ‘Thomas’ ‘New Year's 
Masque,” declared to be the most unique 
and pretty of all the holiday bindings. 


‘THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH preach- 
ed an excellent doctrine in her speech on 
Saturday to the Richmond Habitation of 
the Primrose League. ‘Women should 
mix in politics,” she said, **‘when there is a 
fear of danger.” Expand “politics” into 
public affairs generally, and you have the 
new principle which will purify and re- 
generate society. 


, 


Miss Kin KATO, a graduate of the Nor- 
mal School of Tokio, has been chosen by 
the Japanese government to reveive three 
years’ training, at the government's ex- 
pense, atthe Salem (Mass.) Normal School, 
for the purpose of taking supervisory 
charge of the Normal Schools of Japan. 
She will be the first Japanese woman edu- 
cated at the government’s expense in 
America, 

Miss Morissey, who has been assistant 
in the Plymouth County treasurer's office 
for the past two years, and thoroughly un- 
derstands all the details of the business, 
which during that time she has practical- 
ly managed, is retained by ‘Treasurer 
Davis. He is thus relieved of the neces- 
sity of moving to Plymouth. Even daily 
attendance at the office is not requisite on 
his part, as all affairs meet with prompt at- 
tention from his competent lady clerk. 


Miss J. L. GILDER is editor of the Critic, 
and its business manager; she is also the 
New York correspondent of the Philadel- 
phia Press over the signature of ‘‘Eras- 
mus,” and for the Boston Saturday Gaz- 
ette. In addition to this regular work, Miss 
Gilder finds time to do occasional literary 
reviewing for the New York Herald, and 
has edited a large volume of **Representa- 
tive Poems of Living Poets,” each poem 
being selected by its author for the work. 


Mrs PRUDENCE CRANDALL PHILLEO, 
to whom the Connecticut Legislature has 
voted $400 a year, says: 

‘Ido not want any one to give me asingle 
cent, but I would be very thankful if the 
State would pay (not give) me some re- 
muneration for hopes destroyed and prop- 
erty wasted by means of an unjust and 
unconstitutional law enacted by the State 
in 1833, and received by Canterbury peo- 
ple by ringing the chureh bell and fir- 
ing a cannon thirteen times upon that hill 
back of the house in which Esquire Jud- 
son was then living.” 


Miss ELLA C. LAPHAM, secretary of the 
Association for the Advancement of Wom- 
en, is now giving a course of lectures on 
the ‘Life and Literature of the Elizabe- 
than Age,” before the Shakespeare Club in 
Fredonia, N. Y. She has organized a lit- 
erary club in Dunkirk, of which she is 
president. ‘The club has a membership of 
forty, is doing excellent work, its bright 
women being at present engaged in study- 


‘ing English history and literature. Wher- 


ever there isa ‘*Vassar graduate” in a com- 
munity, there seems to be an influence 
shed abroad for study and mental develop- 
ment. 

Mrs. M. Louise THOMAs is the new 
president of the New York Sorosis. Dur- 
ing the war she worked unceasingly among 
the sick and wounded soldiers in the hos- 
pitals, writing thousands of letters for 
them. At the close of the war, broken in 
health, she purchased a farm near Phila- 
delphia. Her husband died many years 
ago. Mrs. Thomas has managed the farm 
and made a fortune out of it. She sells 
honey, bees, butter, fruit, etc., has a tine 
herd of Jersey cattle, a profitable poultry- 
yard, and productive garden. In addition 
to her lovely country home she has a win- 
ter residence in New York city, and is a 
delightful hostess. Like almost every wom- 
an who has ever attempted to do business, 
she is an advocate of equal suffrage, and 
for this reason has been selected to preside 
over Sorosis. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


Los ANGELES, MARCH 30, 1886. 
Zditors Woman's Journal: 

It has just been my pleasure to accom- 
pany the president of the Southern Cali- 
fornia W.C T. U. on atripinto San Berna- 
dino County, to attend a County Conven- 
tion. 

We left the Los Angeles depot at 4.30 
P. M., March 16, making our way through 
a crowd, greater than ever since the re- 
duced rates. We were able to see nearly 
all the beautiful country through which 
we passed. It was indeed beautiful. Be- 
fore us, and at each side, stretched the 
green valley dotted with golden California 
poppies, blue sun-dials, and masses of red 
blossoms. that made one long stretch of 
bright color. At our left rose the snow- 
covered mountains, and here and there at 
intervals the green, rounded foothills. 
Wild mustard, which “tH. H.” describes 
so well in **Ramona,” grew in clumps here 
and there, while in the distance bands of 
sheep, horses, and cattle could be seen 
feeding. Around the small towns, or more 
properly in them, were orchards in full 
bloom, apricots, prunes, oranges, and 
lemons. 

We passed through Pomona, El Monte, 
Ontario, and smaller towns. In the dis- 
tance we could see Old Baldy’s snow-coy- 
ered head, so familiar in Los Angeles, but 
which disappeared as we went further on. 
Passadena, also, and the great Raymond 
Hotel were in sight, and, what was less 
pleasant, an enormous **winery”™ surround- 
ed by its extensive vineyards. We saw 
also, up on the foothills, the Santa Anita 
ranch, owned by **Lucky,” or as the papers 
here call him, **Beast’” Baldwin, whose 
late breach-of-promise case here has at- 
tracted wide attention, and whose crimes 
against women are numberless and atro- 
cious. 

Ontario is a pretty little town, laid out 
on each side of an avenue running back to 
the mountains, seven miles in length. Its 
depot is a small, tasteful building, like a 
dwelling house, surrounded by a hedge 
and blooming flowers which are moistened 
by a constantly playing fountain. El 
Monte is on what is known as *moist- 
land.”’ where the water is always near the 
surface and no irrigation is needed. Mrs. 
Bird, president of the W. C. 'T. U., with 
whom | was travelling, told me that here 
they had seen an orchard of deciduous 
trees (no oranges can be grown on this 
kind of land), with rows of corn between 
the trees, and *tpumpkins” or squashes 
among the corn. The first ears of corn 
were as high as she could reach, and she is 
nota short woman. The *spumpkin™ leaves 
were even with the top of the fence. 

We crossed the old and new San Gabriel 
Rivers ; the new having been formed in the 
time of the freshet some twenty years ago, 
when the old river cut another channel. 
Later we crossed the Santa Anna River. 
California rivers are simply broad sand- 
beds, with a shallow, turbid stream, and 
with no banks to confine them to any par- 
ticular locality. In the dry season they 
appear and disappear at intervals, some- 
times being perfectly dry in one place, and 
a good-sized stream farther down 

We reached Riverside after a stage-ride 
of eight miles across the country from Col- 
ton. Cacti of different varieties grew on 
every hand. Small owls appeared every 
now and then, sitting in motionless silence 
at the mouths of the squirrel-holes. Itisa 
country of contradictions. Squirrels live 
in the ground instead of in trees. The 
trees, some of them, shed their bark in- 
stead of their leaves. Late peaches blos- 
som before the early ones. Water gets 
hotter instead of cooler as one digs deeper, 
and winter is the time of growth and 
bloom. Perched on my high seat on top 
of a real old-fashioned stage-coach, bowl- 
ing across the country in the moonlight be- 
hind four horses, listening to the Span- 
iards talking behind me, or to the talk of 
the Los Angeles editor,—a former resident 
of St. Paul,--who was writing up the towns, 
the old and the new seemed mixed in a 
way that was puzzling. ‘The Spanish and 
Mexicans are said to be opposed to the 
coming of so many “‘psalm-singing Yan- 
kees.”” They live in small adobe or white- 
washed wooden houses, and seem all the 
slower and more of the past by contrast 
with the new eivilization. 

At San Gabriel the old mission church 
stands with its chime of bells as of old, 
and the same walls that long ago held the 
fathers and Indians hold an audience still 
bowing before the faded shrine. 

Having lived in Minnesota through the 
Indian Massacre, lam no sentimentalist on 
the Indian question, but there is no doubt 
the Mission Indians have been shame- 
fully treated. It is only a few months 
since a prominent Los Angeles man dis- 
possessed a few Indians whose people 
had lived for generations on the land, as 
rudely and unjustly as anything ‘“H. H.’ 
ever told. 

Riverside, justly famed for its oranges, 
is laid out in blocks of two and a half 
acres, and is owned largely by people of 
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wealth and retinement. The town itself is 
small, the real beauty being in the orange 
orchards which lie all along our road for 
twelve miles or more, consisting of five, 
ten, fifteen, or twenty acres each, and ab- 
solutely ‘‘without spot or blemish” in tree 


or fruit. 
I was entertained while there by the 


Misses Dyer, who wih their brother are 
the bankers of the town. It wasa delight- 
ful stay. We drove down Magnolia Aven- 
ue, which is twelve miles long, smooth and 
hard as a floor and bordered by pepper, 








eucalyptus, fan palm, and Australian fern 
trees. One of the sisters has devoted her- 
self to the home duties and the care of an 
invalid mother, rendered speechless for 
three years by paralysis. ‘The other has 
been for some years in the bank. She 
manages the business in a very large de- 
gree, and is oné of the banking firm of 
Dyer & Co. Not long ago, a tourist (and 
Riverside has many) came into the bank 
to transact some important business, and 
finding “only a woman” at the head, re- 
tired to wait. He came again and again, 
each time assuring her she could do noth- 
ing for him, but finally told what his busi- 
ness was. Imagine his astonishment when 
he was told that she was attending tosuch 
business whenever occasion required. 

Well,” said he, **l’ve waited here two 
days because I thought a woman could do 
no real banking business. I have learned 
a lesson.” 

The bank commissioner had just ex- 
amined the books before I was there, and 
assured a prominent citizen of the place 
that Miss Dyer was attending to more busi- 
ness than any three clerks he had found in 
any bank in the State. She is one of the 
noble army of women who went into the 
South to teach the colored people imme- 
diately after the war, and her experiences 
there, at Holly Springs, Miss., are some of 
them very amusing, while others are thrill- 
ing. Lack of time and space alone prevent 
my relating some of them. 

After leaving the South, Miss Dyer acted 
as bookkeeper and manager for her broth- 
ers, who had a contract to furnish the 
stone for the city hall in Buffalo, N. Y. 
The stone was got out of a quarry on 
Clark's Island, off the coast of Maine. 
There she kept the books, paid the men, 
bought derricks and other needed machin- 
ery, as well as oxen for drawing the stone, 
and attended personally to the loading of 
the schooners which conveyed the stone to 
Buffalo. Indeed, it would take the breath 
away from any puny little fellow who 
thinks women are not capable of nanaging 
business, to simply hear what this strong, 
brave, energetic woman has done. 

‘There are two other sisters who live in 
Riverside, who also illustrate’'what wom- 
en can do. One of them is now in New 
York city training her voice, and at the 
same time getting a good salary as singer 
inachureh. ‘They began business by sup- 
plying good home-made bread. ‘Then they 
went out and took a piece of government 
land under the ‘‘desert’’ act, which gives 
the land for a certain number of trees kept 
growing. ‘They planted their own trees, 
set old fruit-cans in the soil at their roots, 
in which were punched holes to allow the 
water to escape. They carried water to 
the trees, keeping them alive the required 
time. The cans were a necessity because 
in adobe soil water runs oft and does no 
good. heir land is where a new railroad 
and an irrigating canal are to be built. It 
will be very valuable. They borrowed 
money and iuvested In more land, which 
they soon sold ata large profit. ‘The older 
sister is now a telegraph operator, and is 
caring for herself and mother. Can too 
much be said in praise of such women? 

The laws of this State are very hard on 
women. A manu can mortgage or deed 
away his property without his wife’s sig- 
nature. In Colton, the day I was there, a 
man lay dead, whose wife could not get 
money to pay his funera) expenses with- 
out a lawyer—a heavy fee. 

Three miles from this city a woman 
bought a home with money left her by her 
father. The property was in her husband's 
name. Her child died suddenly of diph- 
theria. In a week her husband died also. 
His brother came in and took half of her 
place. It makes one’s blood boil to think 
of it. There are a good many suffragists 
here, but no organization. 

At the Convention in Riverside, Mrs. 
Stewart, of San Diego, declared her belief 
that nothing bu€ woman’s ballot would 
exterminate the liquor traffic. At the open 
meeting of the Good Templars the same 
week, in Colton, which several of the Con- 
vention delegates attended, the principal 
speaker, Rev. Dr. Wheeler, G. W. T., of 
this State, pronounced most emphatically 
for woman suffrage. Our State W.C T.U. 
president is a believer in it also. 

EMMA HARRIMAN. 
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THE BRITISH WOMAN SUFFRAGE BILL. 





The Parliamentary Franchise (Exten- 
sion to Women) Bill, which received its 
second reading on March 2nd in the Brit- 
ish House of Commons, is a very brief 


document, and we quote it below in full 
for the information of our readers. There 
was no division on the bill, a motion to ad- 
journ the debate having been defeated by 
a vote of 102 to 159. The debate on the 
bill was short, the House being unusually 
thin, as may be seen from the figures given 
above. It is, of course, very unlikely that 
the bill will get a third reading, but the 
fact that at any stage, or with any attend- 
ance in the English House of Commons, 
there should be carried a motion for the 
second reading of such a measure, is full 
of significance and promise. ‘The follow- 
ing is the text of the bill:— 


“Be it enacted by the Queen’s Most Excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice of the Lords, 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this 
present Parliament assembled, and by the author- 
ity of the same, as follows: 

“1, This Act may be cited as the Representa- 
tion of the people (Extension to Women) Act, 
1886. 

“2. For all purposes of and incidental to the 
voting for members to serve in Parliament wom- 
en shall have the same rights as men, and all 
enactments relating to or concerned in such elec- 
tions shall be construed accordingly. 

“Provided that nothing in this Act contained 
shall enable women under coverture to be regis- 
tered or to vote at such elections.” 

————_+<oe—___ 


MY FRIEND'S COLLECTION. 


My friend looked so sad and weary that 
I ventured to offer my sympathy. “If it 
be not passing beyond the just claim of 
friendship,” I said, “I would ask that I 
may help you, so far as one may help an- 
other by sharing the knowledge of his 
grief.” 

My friend only shook his head slowly 
and hopelessly. ‘I could tell you what it 
is that troubles me,” he replied, “but it 
must be in a foreign language. I cannot 
tell it in the plain speech of every day.” 

**I, too, have learned the languages of 
distant lands,” I answered, ‘and I may be 
able to comprehend your chosen tongue.” 

“It may be this that has formed the 
bond between us, though I knew it not,” 
replied*my friend. 

He looked at the sky and the grass and 
the flowers for a moment, and then con- 
tinued, ‘In that language it is written, ‘A 
poet could not sleep aright.”. Do you un- 
derstand that?” 

“I do,” I suid solemnly. 

‘Then we are, indeed, friends, and I will 
share my trouble with you as readily as I 
would if it wereajoy. The poet's grief 
and mine are the same. He could not 
‘sleep aright’ because of his collection.” 

**His collection?” I exclaimed, involun- 
tarily. % 

**Ah! do you not understand? Never 
mind.” He went on alittle sadly: ‘I will 
tell you the rest; you do not know of my 
collection. I began it many years ago, as 
years are counted in this land. My first 
specimen came to me when I little expect- 
ed it; [had hoped so earnestly for some- 
thing of another sort, and when this came, 
I tore off the wrappings greedily; but”— 
and he smiled half-pityingly and half- 
scornfully at bis past self—‘it was not 
what I had wished. I did not know that 
it was the beginning of a collection which 
would give me so many nights of labor 
and so many days of pain.” 

He groaned. The language of a groan 
is the same in all regions, and I understood 
this, though some other parts of his story 
were not clear to me. He seemed lost in 
thought. I waited a moment; then I said 
gently, **Your collection must be of rare 
value, since it has cost you the labor of 
years.” 

“It has cost me my life,” he said, sadly. 
“No, do not think that I shall die; it is 
only my real life that it has cost.” 

“Why not abandon it then?” I asked. 

*T cannot. It has seized upon me. It 
has possessed me as demons possessed 
men of old time, and I cannot be free.” 

‘*At least you can forbear to collect new 
specimens.” 

“But Leannot. ‘That is where the fren- 
zy lies. I send for specimens of a differ- 
ent nature, for in my mind there is always 
the glorious ideal of another collection; 
but when they come they are so often the 
same. Some are polished and shining; 
others are harsh and rough; one had 
sharp edges that cut me in opening it; yet 
1 hope always that fate may be kind to 
me some time, and [try again. Alas! itis 
not strange that hope lay at the bottom of 
Pandora’s box of troubles. If it were not 
for hope, I might be happy. Hope is a 
hard mistress.” 

**My friend,” said I, ‘‘do not despair.” 

“Ah, despair? ‘That is rest. That is 
bliss. When one despairs, one has taken 
the first step toward joy.” 

“Cheer up,” said I. ‘Cheer up. Per- 
haps others may have failed in their first 
attempts, and yet have made collections 
that were the wonder of the world for 
their excellence and completeness.” 

“Others may, but not I,” he answered, 
gloomily. 

Now when one has tried his best to com- 
fort a sorrowing friend who persistently 
refuses to be comforted, one feels as if he 
himself had received an injury, and I said, 
a little shortly, **I want to help you, but 





if you will not tell me frankly what it is 











that troubles you, I do not see how I can 
be of any assistance.” 

“You cannot help me,” he said; **I must 
go on with my collection. I will tell you 
what itis. It is composed of editorial re- 
jections of my manuscripts.” 

*“*My poor friend!” I said, and I could 
say nothing more, for I, too, had a little 
collection of the same sort. 

Eva MARCH TAPPAN. 

Camden, New Jersey. 

“JHE HEIGHT OF AMUSEMENT.” 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The “height of amusement” is a phrase 
used in an editorial on the result of the 
vote on the woman suffrage bill in the 
New York Lekislature, by the Brooklyn 
Eagle of March 11. 

This reminds me of an abominable wor- 
ship and sacrifice by the Aztecs, a barbar- 
ous nation in Mexico. For centuries they 
were in the habit of fastening innocent 
young women and male criminals to a 
slab of stone, and there dissecting them 
in the presence of a people ofacity. It 
was a practice as old as their so-called 
“civilization.” ‘Their monarch was pres- 
ent at the sacrifice to share the **amuse- 
ment” which their God was supposed to 
take in the butchery of a score of helpless 
women, A beautiful girl was given all 
kinds of torture as long as the beast ofa 
monarch saw fit to observe the perform- 
ance. When he became wearied and ‘*out 
of mirth” with watching her agonies, an 
order was given to dissect the innocent 
creature. Her screams only made the 
crowd Jaugh and enjoy the “amusement” 
of hearing a sinner scream. When the 
dismembered body was finally burned, an- 
other beautiful and innocent girl was 
brought to the slaughter. 

In this connection we will quote a para- 
graph from the Daily Eagle's article enti- 
tled ‘The Woman Suffrage Burlesque at 
Albany :” 

‘In past years that impeccable states- 
man, General Hasted. performed the part 
of tirst clown and delivered the familiar 
lines, causing a general roar of laughter 
when he dilated on the purification of the 
ballot by the admission of pure woman- 
hood to the franchise. This year Husted 
sits in the chair as presiding officer, 
a joke in itself, over which the Assem- 
bly has not grown weary of grinning. 
The piece was played as usual, and when 
the vote was counted and just enough were 
ubout to be recorded to pass the bill, three 
or four of the humorists changed to the 
negative. The test of the skill of the per- 
formers is the closeness of the vote. To 
watch the younger ladies as they keep 
tally and grow excited at the prospect of 
carrying the measure; to witness their 
anxiety as members rise to explain and 
change their votes; and then to note their 
disappointment.—is the height of amuse- 
ment. It is rather insulting to good wom- 
en, but it is a jest that has the recommen- 
dation of antiquity, and we suppose will 
be repeated during the lives of the woman 
suffrage leaders.” 

Who can fail to see the similarity? 

1. The monarch in this case is the usurp- 
ed government by men only. 

2. The victims are women seeking for 
freedom and just compensation for their 
labor,—in a word, for a livelihood and lib- 
erty. ‘ 

3. The sight of women passing again 
and again throug the painful ordeal of 
disappointment, when they are refused the 
power that would enable them to enjoy ¢ 
more comfortable existence, the sound of 
their expressions of disappointment,—these 
are to our law-makers ‘the very height of 
amusement!” 

The only difference between the two 
scenes isin the degree of refined torture 
inflicted on women. E. C. H. 
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THE POLITICAL EQUALITY CLUB. 


Under the heading of ‘*Fighting a Hard 
Battle,” the Albany Erpress says: 

The Political Equality Club met last 
evening at the club rooms, in this city. 
Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell presided. Mrs. 
Harriet Chapin, in a spicy though brief 
discourse, characterized as cowards the 
three Assemblymen whose change of vote 
resulted in the defeat of the recent suf- 
frage bill. She urged the moral right of 
woman to the ballot, and held that any 
man or body of men who sought to de- 
prive her of this, her natural right, were 
exercising a simple tyranny. 

Mrs. Howell gave a graphic résumé of 
the work done by the suffragists through- 
out New York State, and especially in Al- 
bany. In reference to the suffrage bill, 
Mrs. Howell said that while its defeat was 
a cruel disappointment to the friends of 
the cause, yet there was room for con- 
gratulation because the women could now 
work with a clearer understanding of the 
situation. The defeat of the bill had dis- 
closed the fact some of the legislators were 
not sincere in their expressions of inter- 
est and belief in woman suffrage. Such 
unmanly insincerity could not go unpun- 
ished. Had the bill passed the Assembly, 
the Senate would have favorably con- 
sidered it, and from the number of promi- 
nent senators known to favor the measure, 
it would probably have passed. Mrs. How- 
ell paid a tribute to Lieutenant-Governor 
Jones’s frank avowal of his belief in the 
eause. The defeat of the bill should not 
cause women to lose hope. Never before 
had an entire session been devoted to a 
suffrage bill. Never before had the meas- 





re come so near passing. Henceforth q 
more aggressive warfare must be waged, 
Now that the indifference of the feminine 
masses begins to give way. the bigotry and 
insincerity of men come again into promi. 
nence. 

In confirmation of this statement, Mrs, 
Howell said that yesterday she had been 
refused permission to register, preparatory 
to voting for school commissioner, by the 
inspectors of the fourteenth ward. She 
had thereupon seen acting-Superintendent 
of Publie Instruction Morrison, Corpora. 
tion Counsel Rosendale. and several other 
prominent officials. After much argument 
the board of imspectors decided to hold q 
meeting and to decide upon the matter of 
her registration. Mrs. Howell urged the 
ladies present to register for the coming 
election. Her remarks were warmly ap. 
plauded. 

Late last evening the inspectors decided 
to allow Mrs. Howell to register. 





“ weipiiien: 
BROOKLYN WOMEN AND PRISON REFORM, 


The Brooklyn Times gives a graphic ac. 
count of a visit of the jail committee from 
the Wayside Home to the new Women’s 
Prison in that city. The old “female 
jail” had inmates of all grades herded to. 
gether, who washed at a spout and * wiped 
on their gowns.” But the new prison will 
have decent arrangements. There is to be 
a competent matron to take charge of the 
women and see to their needs, instead of 
the makeshifts hitherto employed, more 
than one of whom might perhaps have 
boasted, as one of them is said actually to 
have done in the presence of one of the jail 
committee, that she had **been in a hun- 
dred times for drink herself, and who 
should know the ins and outs of the prison 
if not she?” Sheriff Farley has engaged a 
matron for the new prison, but the Way. 
side Home Board hardly propose to rest 
satisfied until the nomination of the matron 
is allowed to them, or to them jointly with 
the new prisons committee of geutlemen, 
‘The women’s committee also desire that 
women brought to the prison may have 
auniform. ‘But it isn’t to put any dis. 
grace on the county jail prisoners; it is 
clean clothing more than uniform clothing 
that we want, a bath and aclean suit to 
keep the new jail and its inmates decent, 
cleanly, and well-ordered. If the super- 
visors can’t do it, the Assembly at Albany 
must.” 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGISTS THANK THE POPE, 





This address has been forwarded to 


Rome :— 
To his Holiness, Pope Leo XIII. 

REVEREND Sir: ‘The Woman Suffrage 
party of New York State, an organization 
devoted to the promotion of virtue, justice, 
and civilization, and in part composed of 
persons not members of the Church over 
which you preside, desire to express to you 
their warmest thanks for your just and 
beneficent decision in the case of the Prim- 
rose League of England, sanctioning wom- 
en’s taking part in politics. 

The impression has prevailed in Amer- 
ica, despite the noble examples of many 
Catholies, that the Catholic Church is hos- 
tile to woman’s liberty. This grand «e- 
cision will go far to remove this error and 
to aid the uplifting of woman and hence 
of mankind throughout the werld. sNoact 
that your predecessors for many genera- 
tions have done will bear such great and 
glorious fruit. 

With kindest wishes and grateful hearts, 
we are yours in sincere respect, 

CLEMENCE S. Lozirr, M. D., 
Chairman State Committee. 
HAMILTON WILLCOX, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 


IpA LOUISE DILDINE, 
Secretary. 
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SHOULD BAD MEN GOVERN WOMEN? 


The Hart (Mich.) Argus lets a husband 
say to his wife who urged him to be ready 
to vote: 

**No, [hadn’t thought anything about 
it. Fact is, | don’t care very much wheth- 
er I vote or not. ‘There’s always so much 
scheming and plotting and wire-working, 
that I’m sick of the whole business.’ 

‘**Who does the plotting and wire-work- 
ing, husband?’ 

‘* ‘Oh, politicians mostly, 1 suppose. 


999 


The wife queries, ‘‘Can such men be 
trusted to work for the best interest even 
of their party?” All the evil that is said 
of politics as a reason why women should 
keep out of them only helps women to see 
that it is not safe for-women to be under 
such rule. 
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STRIKING AT THE ROOT. 





New York women are finding out what 
all women must come to see, viz. : that, t0 
carry our measures, the men must be elect- 
ed who will vote for them. 

Ata meeting of the Rensselaer County 
Political Equality Club, at the parlors of 
Caroline Gilkey Rogers, last week, the 
following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : 


Resolved, That Assemblymen Collins and Dick- 
inson, in voting ‘‘No” on the recent Womans 
Municipal Suffrage Bill, have taken a backward 
step, and that their places should be filled by 
men of enlightened minds, who represent the 
spirit and progress of the age. 


And also: 


Resolved, That a vote of thanks be given the 
Hon. Eugene L. Demers, for his support of 





measure both last year and this. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Oxper or Creation; The Conflict be- 
tween Genesis and Geology. New York: The 





Truth Seeker Co., 33 Clinton Place. Cloth, 
75 cts.; paper, 50 cts. 
A controversy between Hon. W. E. 


Gladstone (prime minister of Great Brit- 
ain). Prof. ‘Il’. H. Huxley, Prof. Max Miil- 
ler, M. Réville, and Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, 
upon so important a topic as the ‘Order 
of Creation,” may well attract attention 
and elicit interest. Six admirable articles 
by writers so eminent are seldom to be had 
in one volume, and the thanks of the pub- 
lic are due to the ‘'ruth-Seeker Co., of 
New York, for supplying them, printed in 
clear type, upon excellent paper, for the 
very moderate prices named above. ‘The 
Dawn of Creation and of Worship” was a 
distinct affirmation by the great English 
statesman of a harmony between the ac- 
count of creation given in Genesis and the 
results of modern scientific research. [t was 
also an arraignment of a work entitled** Pro- 
legomena to the History of Religions,” by 
Dr. Réville, of the College of France. This 
article led to spirited replies by Huxley 
and Max Miller, sustaining the views of 
M. Réville and impeaching the accuracy of 
Mr. Gladstone’s position. Mr. Gladstone 
rejoined. ‘Then Dr. Réville reviewed the 
controversy. Lastly, Mrs. Linton entered 
her protest against what she considered an 
unjust allusion by Mr. Gladstone to the at- 
titude held by herself and others in op- 
position to supernaturalism, and pleaded 
for the right to question the truth of re- 
ligious systems. All these able papers ap- 
peared first in successive numbers of the 
Nineteenth Century, and are now for the 
first time made accessible in a connected 
series. H. B. B. 


By Helen Jack- 
1886. 


Mercy PHILBRICK’s CHOICE. 
son (H. H.). Boston: Roberts Bros. 
Price $1.25. 

This story originally appeared in the 
“No Name Series.” It attracted great at- 
tention and much dispute as to its author- 
ship. Its power and pathos, and a certain 
morbid intensity, made it widely read. 
Now that it appears with the author's 
name appended, we read it with a new in- 
terest and a keener appreciation of the 
writer and her work. Much of her own 
personal experience seems to have been in- 
terwoven in its pages. One cannot help 
identifying her with Merey Philbrick, and 
feeling a profound and sorrowful sym- 
pathy in what seems more like an auto- 
biography than a novel. ‘The reticence 
which Mrs. Jackson always observed in 
regard to her first marriage, and the re- 
serve which led her to dislike in later life 
to be called by the name of Hunt, is curi- 
ously paralleled in this story. Mercy 
Philbrick is introduced to us as a young 
widow living with her mother, Mrs. Carr, 
in a village on Cape Cod. But nota single 
allusion is made in the story, from first to 
last, to her former husband, nor, so far as 
appears in the story, did Mercy ever al- 
lude to him, or recall her marriage in any 
form. She accepted and returned the love 
of Stephen White as simply and spon- 
taneously as though she had never before 
had a similar experience. In this book 
there is a vast amount of keen, realistic 
analysis of character, an intense apprecia- 
tion of material and spiritual beauty, a 
lofty ideal of moral excellence, and a most 
hearty contempt for shams and conven- 
tionalities. ‘The closing scenes of Mercy’s 
life seem like a prophetic anticipation of 
the author’s subsequent decease. She, too, 
died far from her own home among 
strangers. ‘The sonnet which was cut on 
the stone above Mercy’s grave might well 
be Helen Jackson’s epitaph :— 

“With sails full set the ship her anchor weighs; 

Strange names shine out beneath her figure-head. 

What glad farewells with eager eyes are said! 

What cheer for him who goes, and him who stays ! 

Fair — rich lands, new homes, and untried 

ays, 

Some go to seek; the rest but wait instead 

Until the next stanch ship her flag shall raise. 

Who knows what myriad colonies there are 

Of fairest fields, and rich, undreamed-of gains, 

Thick planted in the distant shining plains 

Which we call sky because they lie so far ? 

Oh, write of me, not,—‘‘Died in bitter pains,” 

But, ‘“‘Emigrated to another star!” 

H. B. B. 


HUMOROUS. 


It is always an interesting study to wit- 
ness a ten-year-old girl teaching her grand- 
mother how to hold the baby. It is like 
the remonstrants teaching woman suf- 
fragists how to be womanly. 





A model wife.—‘*She never wasted a sol- 
itary thing. Leta cat die near our house, 
and the tirst thing you knew Mary Jane 
would have a muff and a set of furs, and 
I'd begin to find mince pies on the dinner 
table.” 


“Did you divide that chocolate with 
your little brother?” asked Mrs. Fizzletop 
of her greedy little Johnny. ‘‘Yes, ma; 
I ate the chocolate and gave him the paper 
with the pretty pictures. He likes to look 
at the pictures.” 


“Now, Willis,” said a coaxing mother, 
“T don’t like to take medicine any more 
than you do; but I just make up my mind 
to do it, and then doit.” The child looked 
up through his tears, and replied, ‘And, 
mother, I just make up my mind that I 
won't and then don’t.” 


“T think,” says Dr. John Brown, of 
Edinburgh, “that every family should 
have adog. It is like a perpetual baby; 
and then it betrays no secrets. never sulks, 
asks no troublesome questions, never gets 
into debt, never comes down late to break- 
—. and it is always ready for a bit of 

un.” 

A nobleman who had spent most of his 
life in adorning his gardens with statues, 
was one day very much chagrined by hear- 
ing an old man of the country say to his 
wife ‘“Jes’see, Belinda, what a waste! 
Here's no less than six scarecrows in this 
ten-foot patch, while one of them would 
keep the crows from a ten-acre field.” 





The Book of the Year.—The first Volume of the Life, Memoirs, etc., of 
President Lincoln’s Minister to Russia, Hon. Cassius M. Clay, now in press, will be ready 


for delivery to subscribers in May. 


We have seen some sheets of the letter-press and im- 


pressions of the steel engravings, and consider them among the finest products of the 


modern bookmaker’s art. 


The author’s position, from 1861 to 1869, as U.S. Minister 


Plenipotentiary to Russia at St. Petersburg, afforded him opportunities for observing high 
life in that great empire which he did not fail to use; and three of the six excellent portraits 
of Vol. 1. are those of the Emperor, Alexander II. and his Empress, (full length cabinet 
size,) and of Pringe Gortchacow, his Chancellor of the Empire. The Vol. 1. will comprise 
twenty-nine chapters (600 pages royal Svo) of highly instructive and entertaining matter, 
and should be in the possession of every American gentleman having a library. It is sold 


only by subscription. 


Agents should apply to the publishers, J. Fletcher Brennan & Co., 


Jolinston Building, Cincinnati, O., for best com. with exclusive territory in States yet open. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Mandolin-playing has become fashion- 
able among young ladies in Washington. 

The colleges of this country contain 
18,000 female students. 

A Columbia, 8. C., lady keeps a penny 
box on her dining-table, and when mem- 
bers of the family speak ill of any person 
she requires them to contribute to the box. 


Maud Long, a brave young lady of Jack- 
son County, Kan., gets a three years’ 
course at the Warrensburg Normal School 
asa reward for heroism in rescuing three 
hildren lost in the snow. 


The new chapel to be built in South 
Bethlehem, Penn., by Mrs. Mary Packer 
Cummings, in honor of her father, the late 
Asa Packer, will cost $200,000. ‘The stone 
tower will be 170 feet high. 

A Silesian woman, who had been sup- 
ported by public charity for thirty years, 
a short time ago became heir to $6,000. 
She at once gave to the village $3,000, with 
which to build a road to a neighboring 
town. 

A young girl in New York is a skilful 
and successful locksmith. She used to 
help her father in his shop, and finally 
concluded to start out on her own account. 


She gives satisfaction, and is making 
money. 


A paper bearing the heading, ‘‘We here- 
by protest against the destruction and in- 


jury of birds for decorative purposes,” at 


the Woman's Educational and Industrial 
Union, 74 Boylston Street, and elsewhere, 
bas received many signatures. A similar 
work is progressing in New York. 

A “Protective Agency for Women and 
Children” has been established in Chicago, 
with the names of a number of influential 
men and women as governing board. ‘The 
services of some of the best legal tal- 
ent in the city have been pledged to carry 
on the work of the agency in such cases as 
require prosecution. 

You cannot think that the buckling on of 
the knight’s armor by his lady’s hand was 
a mere caprice of romantic fashion. It is 
the type of an eternal truth that the soul’s 
armor is never well set to the heart unless 
a woman's hand has braced it, and it is 
when she braces it loosely that the honor 
of manhood fails.—Ruskin. 


It is reported from Angers, France, that 
a wealthy lady has given to the municipal 
authorities 200,000 franes for the founda- 
tion of an orphan asylum, on condition 
that the staff of the orphanage consist in 
perpetuo solely of laymen and laywomen, 
and that it shall remain entirely under 
civil, to the exclusion of all religious, con- 
trol. 

A statue of Wendell Phillips is proposed 
on the fitting site of the Phillips tomb at 
the front of the Old Granary burying 
ground, where his remains lie buried close 
to the walk along which so many thousands 
daily pass. Now that Milmore is dead, in 
whom he believed mightily, there is no 
sculptor among us that he would have 
chosen except Miss Whitney, for whose 
genius he had profound respect. 


Women are said to be depressed to a 
lower level at Stockholm, in Sweden, than 
in any other part of Northern Europe. 
They are almost exclusively employed as 
hod-earriers, make the mortar, and do all 
the heavy work about a new building. 
They sweep the streets, haul the rubbish, 
drag handcarts, unload bricks at the 
quays, attend to the parks, do the garden- 
ing, and row the numerous ferries which 
abound at Stockholm. 


Miss Whitney's plaster model for a statue 
of ‘*Leif. the Norseman,” now in the Art 
Club gallery, and much discussed by art 
lovers, has been in her studio for some 
time. A number of people friendly to the 
movement to set up a Leif statue have seen 
and admired it. It‘is regarded as Miss 
Whitney’s finest work, not excepting her 
Sam Adams, or her Harriet Martineau, 
both of which have been approved by the 
best judges of sculpture we have among 
us. It is a picturesque ideal figure. 


The Stri-Bodh, a Gujerathi magazine, ed- 
ited by Mr. K. N. Kabraji, of Bombay, for 
family reading, contains many contribu- 
tions from native ladies, and has been 
brought to the notice of Lord and Lady 
Dufferin. An acknowledgment has been 
conveyed to the editor: ‘*Their Excellen- 
cies were much pleased,” the Private Secre- 
tary writes, ‘‘to discover that such a high 
class periodical can be maintained by the 
contributions of Parsi and Hindu ladies, 
and they sincerely wish all possible suc- 








cess to that educational movement among 
the native ladies of Bombay which has al- 
ready produced such satisfactory results.” 


The Concord Summer School will open 
its eighth term on Wednesday, July 14, 
1886, at 9.50 A. M., and will continue two 
weeks. ‘The lectures in each week will 
be eleven. They will be given morning 
and evening, except Saturday evenings, 
on the six secular days (in the morning at 
9.30 o'clock, and in the evening at 7.30), 
at the Hillside Chapel. ‘The subjects for 
discussion will be **Dante and his Divine 
Comedy” and **Plato's Philosophy.” 


A woman who carelessly put a wrong 
label on a bottle of medicine, thereby 
sausing death, has found herself within the 
stern grip of the law, and it looks as if she 
would be severely punished. This has set 
certain wiseacres to crying out against 
women as physicians, as if a male practi- 
tioner had never made a mistake. ‘This is 
unjust. ‘he woman was grossly careless, 
let us say, but she acknowledged her fault. 
How many masculine writers of medical 
prescriptions would have done the same? 
‘The old saying that male doctors kill more 
than they cure may not be true, but they 
are not above committing errors, and they 
must not plume themselves too much on 
their ability when an unfortunate woman 
makes asad blunder. They should always 
bear in mind the celebrated man who 
spoiled a hatful of eyes before he became 
a skilled oculist.—Boston Budget. 


Women are supposed to be incompetent 
in public aftairs by some men who willing- 
ly accord them imperial domination in 
the domestic circle. But what will these 
cynics and detractors say when the facts 
stand out boldly that the exposures of al- 
dermanic rascality, which are now absorb- 
ing so much of public attention, are large- 
ly due to one true-hearted, courageous, and 
intelligent woman of New York? It was 
Mrs. Schuyler Hamilton, who would not 
consent, for the purpose of recovering her 
stolen property, that an  aldermanic 
**fence” should escape the infamy in which 
he had been detected, largely through her 
keenness and sagacity. After reading 
Mrs. Hamilton’s affidavit, how easy the 
belief that Jaehne would accept a bribe! 
The lady in this case had no political affil- 
iations deterring her from letting the pub- 
lic know what she thought of Jaehne. 
Perhaps it is this understanding not to 
compromise a whit with crime, among the 
really reputable classes of New York, 
which makes it so hot for rogues when 
once the public there gets on their trail. 
Certain it is that all other American cities 
appear sluggish in ferreting out and pun- 
ishing official villany as compared with 
the great commercial metropolis of the 
country.— Boston Transcript. 





CATARRH AND BRONCHITIS CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescrip- 
tion which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr. 
J. Flynn & Co., 117 East 15th Street, New York, 
will receive the recipe free of charge. 





BiLiovsness is very prevalent at this season, 
the symptoms being bitter taste, offensive breath, 
coated tongue, sick headache, drowsiness, dizzi- 
ness, loss of appetite. If this condition is allow 
ed to continue, serious consequences may follow. 
By promptly taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, a fever 
may be avoided or premature death prevented. 
It is a positive cure for biliousness. Sold by all 
druggists. 





HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKER DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS are a sure cure, 50c. 


ESPYLE'S 








JAN 





tm BEST THING KNOWN Fe 
WASHING«*BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 


INGLY, and gives universal sat: 
No family, rich or poor shonld be without it. 
Sold all Grocers, BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving ,compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 





Published March 20th: 


THE PRELATE. 


By Isaac HENDERSON. 
$1.50. 

**An uncommonly clever book. He ex- 
hibits unusual capacity ; a capacity for in- 
dividual work not less inarked and searce- 
ly less developed than is shown by Mr. 
F. Marion Crawford.”—Brooklyn Union. 

“One of the most brilliant and fascinat- 
ing romances that have been published in 
many aday. ‘The story is dramatic, pow- 
erful, irresistible in its interest as a love 
story alone. Added to this there is vital 
thought and broad philosophy; a graphic 
panoramic picturing and a denouement to 
which the rapid action carries the reader 
spellbound in its thrilling interest. ‘The 
Prelate’ will doubtless be held as the 
greatest work of the day in imaginative 
art.”"—Boston Treveller. 


THE SPHINX’S CHILDREN: 
And Other People’s. 


By Rose Terry COOKE; author of *‘Some- 
body’s Neighbors,” etc. 1l vol. 12mo, 
$1.50. 


Delightful stories of hill-country life in 
the quaintest and most singular parts of 
New England. ‘The sentiments, dialect 
and locale of the Land of Steady Habits, 
set forth with the sparkle and the realism 
of a Parisian feuilletonist. 

“In spite of a style which is carefully 
clear and elegant, in spite of a tone that is 
wonderfully pure and healthy, what one 
remembers longest in Mrs. Cooke’s writ- 
ings is these dialect passages, forgetting 
for their sake her delectable descriptions 
of quaint, old-fashioned gardens, pretty 
girls, odd old maids, and odder old men, 
and even forgetting the bit of a moral 
usually concealed in each story; and her 
new book, ‘Somebody's Neighbors,’ is full 
of bits that one reads over and over again, 
enjoying their flavor anew each time.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


A STROLL WITH KEATS. 


By FRANCES CLIFFORD BROWN. 1 vol. 
Square. 16mo. Illustrated. Full gilt. 
$1.50. 

One of the choicest gems of art in illus- 
tration, consisting of illuminated pages, 
in beautiful designs, illustrating some of 
the finest verses of the great English poet. 

It is particularly appropriate asa me- 
mento of the Easter season, containing 
many of the nature-loving expressions of 
Keats, with very dainty and delicate flow- 
er-pictures and other artistic designs, 
made expressly for this book. 


Richly bound, 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. Catalogues of our Books mailed 


Sree. 
TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


THE NEW NORTHWEST. 


The Only Woman Suffrage Journal on 
the Pacific Coast. 








It was established in 1871, and is issued 
EVERY THURSDAY at 


PORTLAND, OREGON, 


BY THE 


DUNIWAY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


THE New NORTHWEST is a neat, eight-page week- 
ly, independent in politics and religion; printed in 
clear type, on cream tint book paper, and contains 
an excellent variety of literature, both of prose and 

oetry. It is vigorous in its editorial columns, clean 
n language, pure in tone, and enjoys pithy contribu. 
tions from numerous bright writers. 

Its Letters of Travel, concerning various portions 
of the Pacific Northwest, from the pen of ABIGAIL 
SCOTT DUNIWAY, its senior editor, are a promi- 
nent and interesting feature. Aside from all this, it is 
the outspoken champion of the industrial and politi- 
cal advancement of Women. 

A year’s numbers of the paper will make a most 
interesting volume. It will contain more poetry than 
a 300-page book, and more stories than a magazine, 
while it will prove a reservoir of facts and news in 
relation to moral and progressive movements. 

On March 11th, the publication of a New Serial 
Story, entitled ‘A LitTLe HgaTuHen,” written for 
the New Nortuwest by Geo. P. WHEELER, was 
commenced. It is a story of much power. Back 
numbers supplied. 

Its advertising columns are never soiled by disrepu- 
table announcements, and, owing to its Large Sub- 
scription List, and the fact that it is the only journal 
of ite kind on the Pacific Coast, it is unsurpassed as 
an Advertising Medium for those who wish to reach 
the homes of the Pacific Northwest. 


43> Send Stamps for Sample Copy. 
TERMS (STRICTLY IN ADVANCE): 


ONE Yer oo cseccececccceccccicvcsccesencces 
Six months. 
Three Months .....0.sscecccccccessess eeece 75 





Address 
THE DUNIWAY PUBLISHING CO., 
Proprietors New NoRTHWEST, 
Portland, Oregon. 





By Alice B. Stockham, M.D. 


Teaches Possible Painless Preg- 
nancy and Parturition. Treats 
upon Dyspepsia, Neuralgia, 
Constipation, _ Bilious- 
ness, Diseases of Women 
and Children, ete., ete 


MOST POPULAR 
LADIES’ MANUAL. 














: < b book that 

“The very best book tha 
etn 4 can be put in the hands of a 
Woman. girl or woman.” 


fmt in! AGENTS. 
orocco, 2.75 Pages 
ery best terms to @ Free. 

Supplemert to school Physiology. 

FOR GIRLS. Sere’ Sh Pin. 'Sh-08- 

This valuable work should be read by every girl. 

Dr. W. F. EVANS. $1.50. Complete 

PRIMITIVE instructions in the Philosophy 

MIND-CURE and practice of the Mind Cure. 

List of Books 
circus ot HEALTH &2:3 FREE! 
SANITARY PUBLISHING CO., 
°61 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ilinoise 


WANTE for DR.SCOTT’S beauti- 
tul Electric Corsets. 
Sample free to those becoming agents. 
No risk. quick sales. Territory given. 

OR. SCOTT, ° 








Cy Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 
» 842 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


The Times-Democrat, 


NEW ORLEANS. 





Tue Times-Democrart is the best paper in 
the Southwest, with the largest circulation 
south of the Ohio und Potomac, It makes a 
specialty of Southern news, having a corre- 
spondent in every town of any size or im 
portance, furnishing it by telegraph with alb 
news of genera! and local interest. It has 
also a large number of co,respondents in the 
leading Northern and Western cities and in 
some of the European Capitals, keeping its 
readers informed on the news, politics and 
art of the day. 

It is the only paper in the United States 
having correspondents in all the countries of 
Latin-America, publishing special editions in 
English and Spanish and g.ving alithe news 
of Mexico, Central and South America. 

It turnishes in addition the loca! news of the 
day and the fullest and most complete market 
reports. Its editoriais are devoted to the 
advancemeat and progress of the South and 
the Union, and to the advocacy of allideas 
that will benefit this country. 

Tue Sunvay Times Democrat is one of 
the most important literary publications in 
thd South, containing contributions, stories, 
sketches and poems from the most eminent 
American writers. It publishes society 
letters from all the more important South- 
ern towns, Other interesting features are its 
Children’s Column for young people, its 
Chess Column, the best in the United States, 
and its translations fromthe foreign press, 

A special teature of the Monday Times- 
DeEMocKAT is the publication of sermons 
preached on the previous day by the most 
eminent American divines, 

Tue Times-Democrar is printed on the 
most improved model perfecting press. which 
cuts the paper, pastes it in book form, soas 
toberead with case and comtort. 

Daily (3 to 16 pages), $12 per annum, 

Sunday (16 pages), #2 per annum, 

The Sunday paper is part ot the Daily issue, 

Weekly (12 pages) $1.50 per annum, 

To each subscriber to any of these issues, 
Tue Times-Democrat Almanac for 1886 
will be mailed free, 

Tue Tim*s-Democrat Almanac is ele- 
gantly bound, beautifully illustrated and 

led with statistical and other information, 
making it a book of reference which ought 
to be kept constantly on hand, Any one 
desiring the almanac alone, will receive it, 
postage prepaid, by remitting twenty-five 
cents in stamps or currency to this office. 

THE WEEKLY TIMES-DEMOCRAT 
embraces the best features of the Daily issue, 
and in addition publishes valuable selecte 
matter on agriculture, etc., which makes it 
ney adapted for every Southern home, 

It is by far the best weekly published in 
the South, 

Price per annum, $1.50; or a handsome 
Waterbury watch and chain, guaranteed to 
keep correct time, wilh Tag Wuekcy Times- 
Democrat for one year, $3.50, cash in 
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A PREM 


TO THE 


Readers of * The Woman’s Journal.” 

















. 
Arrangements have been made to supply our readers 
with a LIMITED number of proof impressions of 


Hollyer’s Fine Steel Plate Engraving, 


An admirable life-likeness of the late 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 


In his Library at “Craigie House,’ Old Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


“The Singer so much beloved bas passed from sight, 
but the music of his voice is in the air.’’ 


1st, At the low price of #1 for the Engraving, size, 
24x32 inches. 

2d, Or we will send “The Woman’s Journal” for 
one year to new subscribers, with the engraving, post- 
paid, on receipt of $2 50. 

3d, Or we will send the engraving FREE to any 
person sending us one new yearly subscriber at $2.60. 





A WOMAN’S INVENTION. 





ES CLEARER, 


Makes Coffee Clear and Sparkling. 


Endorsed by Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE, 
Mrs. LUCY STONE, and other eminent 
housekeepers. 

Ask your Grocer for it, or apply at 
622 TREMONT STRE ET, BOSTON MASS. 


CACTUS BALM. 


*“Eminently de- 
lightful and whole- 
, some as a Dressing 
for the Hair, and of 
especial benetit in 
relieving headache 
and nervous or neu- 
raigic pains.’’— 
Busan €. VoGL 
(Woman’sJourna!) 
Boston, Masss. 

“Truly a healing 
halm and not a 
humbug ; stopped 
my hair from fall- 
ng; made my scalp perfectly bealthy, und free from 
a dry humor of several years’ standing.’”’—Mrs. E. ¥. 
FisHEr, 50 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


“Glad to testify to its efficacy as a remeay ius 
Falling Hair, — Diseases and Pimples ’"—Mrs. B. 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


“Eight months ago I had lost my hair and was com- 
gaeey bald. 1 had used various so-called remedies, 

ut none did me any good until I tried Cactus Balm, 
I have used six bottles in all, and J/now hare «a good 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, glossy 
and of natural color.”-—Mrs.8. Remick, Hyde Park, 
Mass. 

“Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair; does not color white or gray bair a dirty 
yellow, as all others du.”—Mrs. H. V, Cuarin, 39 
Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 


RECOMMENDED and for sale in 50-cent and $1 
packages by leading Druggista and Hairdressers, and 
by SMITH BROTILERS, Proprietors, 349 Washing 
ton Street. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts. ; 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts. ; 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., of delicate 
cooking and serving. Al! the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices ; 
ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 
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Communteations and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3458, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P. O. money order, 
or Express Co.’s money order, may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered at the 
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SUFFRAGE SOCIABLE AND SUPPER. 


The friends of Woman Suffrage are cor- 
dially invited to be present at the next 
Sociable and Supper of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, to be held 
on Wednesday evening, April 21, at the 
Meionaon Chapel, Tremont Temple, from 
5h to 10P.M. There will be a social re- 
union from 5 to 6 P. M.; supper from 6 to 
7: music, short speeches and recitations 
will follow. Tickets (number limited to 
300), including supper, 50 cents, now for 
sale at the office of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 

Rey. Mr. Livermore and Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore will be present. Also William 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Claflin, 
of Quincy, and others. Miss Eastman has 
been invited to preside. Miss Cora M. 
Howes will sing, and Madame Dietrich 
Strong will accompany her on the piano, 

Complimentary invitations have been 
sent to each of the 77 Massachusetts Rep- 
resentatives who spoke and voted last 


Wednesday for the Municipal Woman 
Suffrage Bill. The recent debate in the 


Legislature will afford fresh material for 
discussion and plans of work. We hope 
for a social evening of unusual interest. 
Mrs. E. N. L. WALTON, 
Mrs. J. W. SMITH, 
F. J. GARRISON, 
Ilenry B. BLACKWELL, 
Committee of Arrangements. 
eee 


A STEADY GAIN, 


Woman suffrage in the Massachusetts 
Legislature, last Wednesday, polled its 
largest vote since 1879. It had nine more 
votes than in 1885; sixteen more than in 
1884. A further change of twenty-eight 
votes from negative to aflirmative would 
be a majority. Let us thank God and 
take courage. ll. B. B. 
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HISTORIC DISCREDIT. 





Year by year the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture adds fresh pages of historic discredit 
for itself by its treatment of the principle 
of representative government as applied 
to women. That ‘*the consent of the gov- 
erned is the basis of a just government” 
does not occur to the majority of our legis- 
lators. Or, if it does, they see no peril in 
denying it. The question calls for states- 
men, but they are not found. Of special 
pleading there is plenty. also of ridicule 
and misrepresentation there is no end. 
But we have still to wait for a majority of 
the Legislature to learn that the funda- 
mental principle of this government does 
not mean “the consent of the governed” 
white men, or black men, or fighting men, 
or married men, or foreign-born men, or 
of all men, but that it means ‘*the consent 
of the governed”—women and men! Its 
right and obligation to be applied does not 
depend upon petitions or lack of peti- 
tions, upon the wishes or whims or preju- 
dices of individuals. or of whole classes. 

No true principle in government, any 
more than in machinery, can be omitted 
without damage, loss, and disorder. The 
downward tendency at present every where 
appallingly manifest in politics, shows 
how this neglected principle is aveng- 
ing itself. The one only power left to 
stay the evil is the ballot in the hands of 
women. Everything else has been tried, 
and still, politically, we are on the down- 
ward road. ‘The moral forces are lacking. 
That which good women, good mothers, 
wives, sisters, and daughters church mem- 
bers and teachers, could bring to help, 
where help is needed, is shut out by the 
votes of a majority of the Massachusetts 
legislators. 

They will all be ashamed of it some day, 
if they live long enough. Their children 
will blush for it, and perhaps try to deny 
it, as some sons of pro-slavery men deny 
the action of their fathers. I. 8. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN PARLIAMENT. 








The Woman's Franchise Bill in Parlia- 
ment still awaits the next stage of pro- 
‘cedure. The opponents, being apparently 
of opinion that they would be beaten on a 
division, resort to the tactics of obstruc- 
tion, in order to prevent the House of Com- 
mons from voting on the question of go- 
ing into committee on the bill. 

But the English suffragists gather hope 
and comfort from this very opposition. 
They contrast the present situation with 
the parallel case in 1870, on the first occa- 





sion when the bill was submitted to a new 
Parliament after a Reform Act. ‘The sec- 
ond reading of the bill was carried by a 
large majority. A division was pushed, 
and a majority of 126 was found against 
the bill. Now, sixteen years later, the op- 
ponents as well as the friends realize the 
change that has taken place since 1870, 
and, in place of urging a division, they 
use the forms of the House in order to 
shirk a division. Ls 
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THE WOMAN'S RIGHTS WAVE. 

A most remarkable proof of the spread 
of the idea of equal rights for women was 
shown in Philadelphia, on the 12th ult., 
when a Hindoo widow gave an address to 
an audience which packed Association 
Hall. The occasion was the Commence- 
ment of the Woman's Medical College. 
The Bulletin gives the following interest- 
ing report :— 


‘There was a scene presented at Asso- 
ciation Hall last evening in some respects 
altogether unique. Before a large audi- 
ence and surrounded by fifty or sixty of 
the best women of Philadelphia stood a 
Hindoo woman of high caste. her slight 
figure wrapped in the white robe of Indian 
widowhood, out of which looked a face of 
most picturesque beauty and expression. 
Pundita Ramabai is the daughter of a 
Brahmin gentleman of high rank, who os- 
tracized himself and his daughters by his 
enlightened views on the subject of female 
education. After his death and that of 
her sister, who had shared her peculiar 
educational advantages, Pundita Ramabai 
travelled extensively in her own country, 
finally embracing Christianity. Upon the 
death of her husband, and under the pres- 
sure of the onerous conditions of Hindoo 
widowhood and her desire to serve the 
cause of her fellow-women, she went to 
England, where ber high literary attain- 
ments obtained her a position as a teacher 
of Sanskrit in a Woman’s College. She 
has now visited America to witness the 
graduation of her niece, Dr. Anandibai 
Joshee, who, with her husband, was pres- 
ent last evening. 

‘“The address delivered by Pundita Ram- 
abai was unwritten. Standing in an easy 
attitude, with her hands clasped upon the 
desk before her, and speaking with a voice 
of the most musical sweetness and dis- 
tinctness, and with the unembarrassed 
manner of a genuine simplicity, she told 
the story of Hindoo womanhood to her 
American audience in a fashion that won 
all hearts and riveted all attention. For 
three-quarters of an hour this Hindvo lady 
spoke of the conditions and needs of her 
sex in her native land in a strain of gentle, 
high-bred earnestness, and with so much 
nobility of sentiment and maturity of judg- 
ment as to prove herself a woman who 
would be remarkable under any nativity. 
Her description of the domestic and social 
relations of Hindoo womanhood was given 
with an almost childlike simplicity, and 
without the slightest attempt at the sensa- 
tional or rhetorical. It was stamped with 
all the foree of the genuine native elo- 
quence that depends upon the truth for 
the force of its impression. 

‘She urged the dependence upon united 
missionary effort in India in the interest of 
woman's education rather than upon the 
disjointed and conflicting efforts at denom- 
inational proselyting. Co-operation on the 
part of all Christian people with the grow- 
ing sentiment among India’s own best-edu- 
ated people in favor of the emancipation 
of woman from her present social bondage 
and ignorance, was the remedy urged by 
this Hindoo missionary on the Christian 
people of America. ‘The simple manner in 
which she pressed the teachings of the 
New ‘Testament upon her audience was ir- 
resistible. And when the earnest little lady 
suddenly closed her address by asking an 
American company of educated and refined 
men and women to join with her in a mo- 
ment’s silent prayer ‘to the Great Father 
of all the nations of the earth’ in behalf of 
the millions of her Hindoo sisters to whose 
‘ause she has given her life, there was 
something almost startling in the strange- 
ness of the unique situation. 

*Pundita Ramabai speaks English with 
an astonishing freedom and accuracy. Her 
address evinced a mastery of English idi- 
oms, accent, and pronunciation which is 
almost incredible. Very few Americans 
of either sex could have told her story 
half so well as shetold it. Never at a loss 
for a proper phrase, and never failing in 
the exact use of it, with a strong, clear, 
musical intonation that easily filled the 
auditorium, she proved herself at once the 
finished linguist and elocutionist; her 
whole effort beautified by a gentle modesty 
of bearing that fascinated all hearers. 

**Pundita Ramabai was introduced last 
evening by her hostess, Dr. Rachel L. 
Bodley, in a most happy allusion to the 
bridge of womanly sympathy which, be- 
ginning with Harriet Newell, seventy-one 
years ago, had gradually been built across 
the great chasm between America and In- 
dia. Dr. Bodley referred gracefully to 
the fact that all the travel hitherto had 
been from West to East, across this bridge, 
until a solitary woman, Mrs. Joshee, had 
been seen three years ago, crossing from 
East to West, on her brave expedition in the 
cause of woman’s education in India. Dr. 
Joshee had come to America as a Hindoo; 
as a Hindoo she was going back, crowned 
with the fruits of her patient, persistent 
labor and study, the first native Indian 
woman to bear the diploma of the medical 
profession in her own country. Dr. Bod- 
ley eloquently welcomed Dr. Joshee’s rel- 
ative, Pundita Ramabai, in the name of the 
women of Philadelphia, and then presented 
her to her expectant audience. ‘The whole 
unique affair was admirably managed and 
made a profound impression on all pres- 
ent.” 


Behold the change from the time, only a 
little while ago, when Hindoo widows 
were burned, to this day, at Philadelphia, 
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when one Hindoo woman is an accom- 
plished graduate'of a medical college, and 
another Hindoo woman gives a public ad- 
dress with simple-bearted earnestness, and 
is heartily welcomed by an appreciative 
audience. ‘The world moves. L. 8 
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AID FOR MRS. FOLSOM. 


The following sums have been received 
in answer to Mrs. Livermore's appeal in 
behalf of Mrs. Mariana T. Folsom, of 
Texas: 

Matilda Goddard, Boston.........+++++++310.00 
Francis E. Howard, W. Bridgewater...... 5.00 
Samuel May, Leicester........-ceeeeeeee+ 4.00 
Mrs. Sarah R. May, Leicester............ 200 
Mrs. Mary G. Boardman, Boston......... 2.00 
Lorenza Haynes, Rockport............-- 1.00 


C. WILDE. 
5 Park Street, Boston, April 17, 1886. 
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A FIELD DAY FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., APRIL 12, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

There was a rousing time yesterday in 
the U. S. Senate over the admission of the 
Territory of Washington. Senator Teller 
made a strong speech on the suffrage ques- 
tion, as strong a speech probably as was 
ever made in the Senate, and more effec- 
tive than any other on account of the oc- 
easion. I congratulate the members 
of the American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation on the practical nature of their ef- 
forts. HARRIET S. BROOKS. 
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SUFFRAGE MEETING IN OONNECTICUT, 





At the meeting of the Hartford Equal 
tights Club, on Saturday, Mrs. Sarah 
Young read a paper, in which she sug- 
gested that it would be well, in future pe- 
titions for suffrage, to ask that women be 
allowed to vote on sanitary matters, and 
that they be put on health boards—a more 
important matter than any of the half-way 
enfranchisements which they have asked 
for heretofore, as the temperance vote, the 
school vote,etc. She wanted them to vote 
on school matters, and to be put on school 
boards, but thought it still more important 
that they vote on health matters, and be 
put on health boards, for women are nat- 
ural sanitarians, and it is in the intereet of 
the community that they have a voice and 
hand in these things. Considerable dis- 
cussion followed the reading of a letter 
from Mrs. Stanton in regard to the advisa- 
bility of pursuing her mode of attack on 
the church, or the prevalent theological 
ideas. ‘The voice of the club was almost 
unanimous against it. The gist of the ar- 
guments, put forth by the chairman, Mrs. 
Collins, by Miss Hall, Mrs. Bissell, and 
others, was to the effect that it would be 
much wiser for Mrs. Stanton to turn her 
guns away from the church and point them 
in some other direction. Mrs. Gougar’s re- 
marks at the Washington Convention in 
February were referred to as expressing 
the general opinion. ‘The chairman thought 
we had better follow the example of evo- 
lutionists, and leave the church and theo- 
logical questions to take care of themselves 
The secretary, Miss Burr, said that it was 
always easier and more agreeable to sail 
sweetly along with the multitude than to 
combat prejudice and row against the tide. 
But if this do-nothing policy had always 
been pursued, the world would never have 
sailed out of the Dark Ages. However, as 
she was in a minority of one, if the club 
objected to having Mrs. Stanton’s letters 
read, she could not stand out against all 
the rest. 

Mrs. Young referred to the fact that 
women were admitted to the organization 
of the Knights of Labor on the same foot- 
ing with men. She thought women had 
better make use of this fact to show legis- 
lators that it would be for their interest in 
the near future to pay some heed to their 
petitions, as the Knights of Labor must in- 
evitably become a political power. A com- 
mittee to revise the constitution of the 
Club were appointed, their work to be sub- 
mitted to vote at the next meeting. A let- 
ter was then read from Matilda Joslyn 
Gage, taking essentially the ground of 
Mrs. Stanton’s Washington resolution. 
Mrs. Stanton’s letter read at this meeting 
was a vigorous statement of the sins of the 
canon law and of the common biblical in- 
terpretations against women. M. 
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ANOTHER MEETING WANTED AT 
FOXBOROUGH. 


P FOXBOROUGH, APRIL 14, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Rev. Annie H. Shaw and Miss Cora 
Scott Pond have been with us, and have 
left a most favorable impression. 

A Foxborough audience is seldom terri- 
fied by either storm or darkness, and 30 
the hall was well filled. Yet we regret 
that the ladies should have experienced 
such unpleasant weather. Miss Pond has 
been especially unfortunate, as it rained 
also on the day she came to make her ar- 
rangements. 

Believe me, we are not always “‘under a 
cloud.” We hope to meet these ladies 
again, ynder more favorable circum- 








stances. As one result of their brave 

words, ‘the age of consent” petition is re- 

ceiving a large number of signatures. 
JOSEPHINE P. HOLLAND. 
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MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

We give below a summary of the debate 
in the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives, Wednesday, April 14, on the Muni- 
cipal Woman Suffrage Bill. We 
from the Herald, which gives a fair synop- 
sis of the discussion: 


The House spent all the afternoon upon 
the woman sulfrage question. ‘There was 
a very large attendance of ladies interested 
in the debate. 

Mr. Hersey, of Hingham, opened the de- 
bate by urging the capability of women to 
perform political duties. He referred to 
the good impression which the women pe- 
titioners made upon the committee by 
their knowledge of domestic and foreign 
political affairs. If women were allowed 
to vote, they would elevate the ballot and 
make the people better. 

Mr. Fay, of Brookline, opposed the bill, 
and read from the statistics of votes for 
school committee from the towns repre- 
sented by the members of the majority of 
the committee reporting the bill to show 
that. there was a decline in the number of 
women voters. Instead of increasing, the 
facts show that the woman suffrage move- 
meut is on the decline. Last year the House 
vote on the bill was 61 yeas to 130 nays. 
He asked three members why they voted 
for it. One said he did it to encourage the 
women, but did not believe in it; another 
that he voted for it for fun, and would 
have voted the other way if his vote 
would have affected the result; the third, 
because he had a bet with his wife that he 
dared, and she that he dared not, vote for 
it. He gave no weight to the fact of 
15,000 petitioners, and illustrated, by the 
petitioners for solicitor-general this year, 
not one of whom afterward objected to the 
adverse report, the fact that it is easy to 
get signers toa petition who care little for 
it. Facts showthat only 2 percent. of the 
500,000 women in the Staie above twenty- 
one years favor the bill, though all of 
them have been urged tosign. He did not 
believe that a little, bustling, restless, fid- 
gety minority of 2 per cent. should swing 
the 98 per cent. 

Mr. Stevens, of Boston, cited the names 
of John Stuart Mill, Wendell Phillips, and 
Senator Hoar in support of woman suf- 
frage. He believed that suffrage was a 
natural, universal right. Nothing can be 
found against woman suffrage except the 
dogged prejudice of custom. 

Mr. Smith, of Worcester, asserted that 
the cause was declining. He compared 
the etforts of the suffragists to the over- 
flow of water over the Holyoke dam, as 
contrasted with the water which runs the 
Holyoke mills, the one being the mere 
waste, the other that which is busy at 
work. He said that the woman suffrage 
movement can by no means be compared 
with the anti-slavery agitation. No move- 
ment at the State House is so intolerant of 
opposition as the woman seffrage. In no 
other committee hearings are hisses heard 
against one’s opponents. 

A motion of Mr. Chappelle, of Boston, 
to close the debate at 430, and to limit 
speeches to ten minutes each, was de- 
feated. 

Mr. Hallett, of Nantucket, met the argu- 
ment that women should be allowed to 
vote to offset the vote of Bob Guzzle, that 
by the bill Mrs. Bob Guzzie would be al- 
lowed to vote. and would vote as Bob did. 
He supposed if the cause should go on, a 
man would be named for his mother-in- 
law. If the women go to the polls, they 
will vote for the man with the flowing 
beard and eyes like exclamation points, 
and the evening meal, instead of a feast of 
love, would be a meal of tongues and 
sounds. 

Mr. Wheeler, of Bolton, pictured at 
length the progress of women’s cause in 
the State. ‘Only forty years ago it was a 
wonder for a woman to keep a winter 
school. In the early history of the State, 
a woman was hanged in Boston simply be- 
cause she said she would preach the word 
of God. Has not progress been made since 
then? A woman has civilized and Chris- 
tianized an Indian tribe since the Custer 
massacre, and an Indian engaged in that 
massacre is now a Christian minister. He 
did not believe that family dissensions 
would result from conferring the ballot on 
women.” Some pleasantry passed between 
Messrs. Wheeler on one side and Hallett and 
Fay on the other, the former commiserat- 
ing the latter on their single condition, and 
advising Mr. Fay to advertise, for out of 
the surplus of 27.000 women in the State, 
some would certainly consent. Mr. Wheel- 
er was “glad that women stayed away from 
the polls and did not vote for school com- 
mittee until some greater inducement was 
presented to them for going to vote. If the 
House, in its blindness, rejects the bill, the 
day will come when the members will go 
upon their knees to vote for it. He was 
not afraid to trust his mother, sisters, 
or wife to vote on any question he voted 
on. It is a God-given rightto women. Our 
motto is, ‘God save the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts,’ and it cannot be saved 
better than by giving the suffrage to wom- 

Dp ” 


quote 


Mr. Mellen asked how Mr. Wheeler inter- 
preted the Latin mottu of the State regard- 
ing woman suffrage. This gave Mr. Wheel- 
er an opportunity to make his Quaker argu- 
ment for universal peace without ever a 
resort to arms. 

Mr. Mellen, of Worcester, asserted that 
back of the government was the sword; 
force is the ultimate tribunal. He pro- 
tested against such degradation of women 
as is seen among the Hungarian women in 
the Pennsylvania mines, saying it would 
follow the introduction of general woman 
suffrage. 

Mr. Wilkinson, of Cambridge, asserted 
the natural right of women to the ballot, 
and spoke with suck vehemence that the 
women in the galleries applauded warmly, 





<a 
and were rapped to order by Speaker 
Brackett with the information that ap. 


plause was not allowed. 

Mr. Brown, of Hamilton, provoked 
shouts of laughter by telling of his eXpe. 
rience in escorting to a hotel, two mile 
on arainy night, last November, an ayo. 
cate of woman suffrage who wanted to ting 
Representative Brown. He had since then 
made inquiry, and had learned that mog 
women were opposed to the bill. : 

Mr. Whitmore, of Sunderland, in Order 
that the House should not think at the 
bachelors opposed the bill, stated that he 
was in favor of it. 

Mr. Cross, of Mattapoisett, announced 
his adhesion to the bill. 

Mr. Beckford, of Lynn, said that the 
totals of women voters for school con mit. 
tee showed an increase, not a decrease, 

Mr. Fay said that, if the voters in Sug. 
folk were deducted who voted ona purely 
local issue, the number showed a decrease 
and the total was less than one-fourth ot 
one per cent. of all who might vote. 

Mr. Beckford thanked God for Suffolk 
County. He believed the women were eg, 
pable of voting on political and business 
inatters. 

Mr. Mason, of Worcester, asserted hjg 
unequivocal opposition to the bill, while 
he did not assert any superiority of mey 
over women. There is no such thing ag q 
natural right to vote, but it is given by the 
State. On grounds of expediency, it is not 
well that women should vote. He did not 
believe that the women of the State wanted 
to vote. 

Mr. Gleason, of Rockland, supported the 
bill, saying that the passage of the school 
suffrage bill had benefited markedly the 
conduct of elections in his town. He be 
lieved, as a matter of right, that the suf. 
frage should be conferred on women. 

Mr. Bent, of Cambridge, at 4.55, moved 
the previous question, but it was not car. 
ried. 

Mr. Upham, of Salem, supported the 
bill. He said he had been converted to 
woman suffrage by the speech of Mr, Fay 
against it. 

Mr. Oxley, of Ashland, told why the 
bill should not pass, on public grounds, 

Mr. Chappelle, of Boston, spoke em- 
phatically against the idea that colored 
men are bound to vote for the bill, and 
mentioned the efforts of the suffragists to 
defeat him because he voted against it. 

Mr. Lord, of Plymouth, read part of a 
letter from “Gail Hamilton,” hoping the 
bill would be defeated. She sympathized 
with the efforts to elevate women, but 
thought they were out of their sphere in 
this ‘movement. The previous question 
was ordered. 

Mr. Lurrabee, of Melrose, told in a few 
words why the bill had been reported. 

Mr. Wheeler closed the debate for the 
bill. ‘The yeas and nays were as follows: 

Yras—Allen of Westport, Atkins, Backup, 
Baker, Batchelder of Peabody, Beckford, Blyth, 
Bottum, Bray, Brightman, Burns, Clark, Cook 
of Springtield, Cowdry, Crane, Cross, Darling, 
Doane, Fickett, Fitzgerald, Fulton, Gleason, 
Goldthwait, Gurney, Harlow, Henry, Hersey, 
Hillman, Hopkins, Jaquith, Jenney, Knight, 
Larrabee, Lathrop, Leighton, McEttrick, Parker, 
Rea, Rich, Roberts, Rust, Sanderson of Spring- 
tield, Savage, Seaverns, Sherman, Stevens of Bos- 
ton, ‘Taft, Upham, Walker of Malden, Walkup, 
Webster, Wheeler, Whitmore, Wilbur of West 
Brookfield, Wilbur of Raynham, Wilkinson, 
Wilson of Lowell, Wilson of Fitchburg, Wood, 
Woodbury—A9. 

Naye—Messrs. Allen of Boston, Allen of Oak- 
ham, Ambler, Andrus, Bailey, Batchelder of 
North Reading, Bennink, Berry, Bent, Bird, 
Bosworth, Boynton, Brigham, Bryaut, Burget, 
Burke, Burroughs, Butler, Butterfield, Cary, 
Chappelle, Coes, Creed, Crosby of Enfield, Cros- 
by of Pittafield, Currier, Curtis, Davenport, Davis, 
Desmond, Dodge, Doherty, Dolan, Donovan, 
Downes, Dorr, Dresser, Dwyer, Fales of Nor- 
wood, Fay, Federhen, Fitzpatrick, Fisk, Fletch- 
er, Flynn of Boston, Flynn of Somerville, Free- 
man of New Bedford, Freeinan of Webster, 
Friend, Frothingham, Gamwell, Godfrey, Good- 
win, Gorman, Gunn, Hadley, Harrington, Ha- 
thorne, Herrick, Hicks, Hitchings, Hosmer, 
Hubbard, Hunnewell, Hunt, Hurley, Leland, 
Lincoln, Lord, Loring, Lynch, D. J. Maguire, J. 
J. Maguire, Marcy, Mason of Savoy, Mason of 
Worcester, Mills, Morrill, Moseley, Murphy of 
Boston, Murphy of Lawrence, Norton, O'Connor, 
O’Hearn, Oxley, Parkman, Perham, Perkins of 
Cambridge, Perley, Perry, Provin, Quinn, Rear- 


don, Reynolds, Rice, Roads, Ryan, Shaw of 
Goshen, Shearer, Sillars, Sleeper, Smith of 
Worcester, Stackpole, Stevenson, Stockwell, 


Stratton of Gardner, Stratton of Milford, Sulli- 
yan, Thompson, Wharton, Whitney, Woodward, 
Young—114. 

Patrs—Yeas—Messrs. McDonough, McCar- 
thy, Dillingham, Story, Chase, Holmes, McLel- 
lan, Merritt, Small, Tierney, Milne, Field, Samp- 
son, Keene, Hammond, Walker of Lynn, Briggs, 
Cook of New Bedford. : 

Nays—Messrs. Kennedy, Sawyer, Mellen, To 
bin, Goss, Frost, Walker of Salisbury, Boyden, 
Shea, Collins, Warden, Sanderson of Boston, 
Brown, Dailey, Miles, Tucker, Conway, Kearne. 
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WOBURN TOWN MEETING, 
At the annual town meeting in Wobur, 
April 5, 340 women voted for school com- 
mittee. 





a 
WOMEN DOCTORS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Apropos of the Commencement of the 
Woman's Medical College in Philadelphia, 
the Bulletin says :— 

“In the evening, the Woman’s Medical 
College swarmed with its great company 
of friends, during the annual reception 
tendered by the institution to the graduat- 
ing class. The number and character 0 
the large company bore impressive wit 
ness to the progress that has been made 
in the last few years in the cause of wom 
an’s medical education. It was an occ& 
sion for hearty congratulation among 
those who have borne burden of the 
long conflict through which the right of 
woman to prove her capacity for a medic# 
education and career has been establishe¢. 
The ‘toil and tribulation and tumult 0 
the war’ are fairly left behind, and wom 
an has won the day. She can only hold t 
as she proves herself worthy to do so; but 
this she is doing so well and on such 4 
increasing scale, that there is no dange! 
of losing in the future what has been 5° 
successfully won in the past.” 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


fditors Woman's Journal: 

The steadfast growth of our question 
nas every day fresh demonstration. 
Women are becoming constantly more 
prominent in all walks of life. During 
the recent strike of 6.000 cloak-makers in 
this city, several mass meetings were held 
in which the women took an active part, 
and one of the best speeches that was 
made was by a Russian girl named Han- 
nah Rosofsky. The seamstresses carried 
their point, I am glad to say, and returned 
to work with increased wages. 

At the opposite pole of society the 
movement is equally marked. Mrs. John 
D. Townsend, the wife of the eminent law- 
yer whose services are always ready free 
of charge to poor women, is arranging a 
public entertainment to raise funds to 
complete the pedestal for the Statue of 
Liberty. It is to be managed entirely by 
women, and no doubt will be a success. 
Looking 1s we do upon thi« huge Pharos 
as an omen of the future dsy when women 
will be free, it ie quite right that women 
should aid in uplifting it. The question 
arises whether, when the dsy of unveiling 
comes, women will be permitted to take 
any part in the ceremonies. 

Not long since it was my pleasure to 
have a chat with Mrs. Elizabeth B. Phelps. 
To this lady our cause in this city owes a 
debt of gratitude. Seventeen years ago, 
when the question was unpopular, and the 
attendance at the meetings contined toa 
few earnest people, this lady took a house 
in a fashionable locality on T'wenty-third 
Street, between Madison and Fourth Ave- 
nues, and gave to the movement a habita- 
tion that was not only pleasant but beauti- 
ful. A lady herzelf, connected with many 
of the most influential families of the city, 
Mrs. Phelps had the heroism, in spite of 
the remonstrances of friends and the 
sneers of strangers, to open her elegant 
parlors for weekly woman suttrage meet- 
ings. 

For many months the Pevolution was 
published in her house, and it was head- 
quarters for many friends of the cause. 
From that time progress has been constant. 
Now Mrs. Phelps speaks with pleasure of 
the growing interest among fashionable 
womev. ‘The most conservative frequent- 
ly ask her for information in regard to the 
movement, and women who are supposed 
to care for nothing but gaiety frankly 
avow their interest in their political free- 
dom. 

As this seems to be a letter of gossip, it 
is fitting to close with some words about 
the fashions. Every kind-hearted woman 
must rejoice that the wings of birds have 
gone ont of fashion for hat trimmings. It 
made one’s heart ache, a few months ago, 
to go through the millinery shops and see 
the counters covered with the feathers of 
small flying creatures, and to think how 
many songsters must have been slain to 
furnish those many-hued wings, and to 
know that at least three innocent lives had 
been sacrificed to adorn one hat. ‘The lit- 
tle birds are no more to be seen on bon- 
nets. No stylish person will appear any 
more thus deeked out. Roses and violets, 
buttereups and daisies, the favorite and 
appropriate “‘flowers that bloom in the 
spring,” will once more be worn. Women 
can now have new bonnets and feel that 
there has been no blood shed to make 
them beautiful. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East Forty-fourth Street, | 

New York, April 12, 1886. 
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SOUTH BOSTON SUFFRAGE CLUB. 


The annual business meeting of the 
South Boston Woman Suffrage Club was 
held at the residence of Miss S. M. Hule, 
No. 391 West Broadway, on Tuesday after- 
noon, April 13. 

—*oo 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Suffrage Sociable and Supper, Meionaon 
Chapel, next Wednesday evening, 5 to 
10 P. M. 

Miss Lucas, of Menominee, Wis., has 
been elected City Superintendent of 
Schools, by a large majority. 

Mrs. Sallie Joy White is contributing to 
the Sunday Budget exceedingly interesting 
“Practical Housekeeping Talks.” 

Justin McCarthy, M. P., presided ata 
drawing-room suffrage meeting in Ken- 
sington, March 16. 

The Needham Woman Suffrage Club 
met with Mrs. D. P. Washburn last 
Thursday afternoon. 

Miss Frances E. Willard and Mrs. E. T. 
Housh, editor of the Woman's Magazine, 
made a pleasant call at our office last 
Monday. 

Lee & Shepard have for sale one of the 
daintiest of all the Easter gifts, —**I'he Mes- 
sage of the Bluebird, Told to Meto Tell 
to Others,” exquisitely illustrated. 

Any subscriber to the WOMAN’s JouR- 
NAL who can spare the number of April 3 
will confer a favor by returning it to this 
office. 
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The Rochester Post Erpress allows its 
correspondents to discuss which would be 
most harmful in polities, an “emotional 
woman” or *‘a crazy drunk man.” 

During the past week Senator Morse has 
presented several petitions for raising the 
age of consent, one being signed by thirty- 
one Universalist clergymen. 

A crowded mass meeting of colored peo- 
ple occurred at the Twelfth Baptist Church 
on Phillips Street, last Sunday evening, to 
protest against the recent massacre at Car- 
rollton, Miss. 

Fifteen political superiors of women are 
in jail in New York. ‘They are all mem- 
bers of the city government charged with 
bribery. Still it is thought not best to 
trust women with municipal suffrage. 

It is proposed to have a ‘mending de- 
partment” in the Buffalo Exposition—a 
place for repairs, where busy men and 
women may have their belongings made 
whole at a fair price. 

Frederick Douglass, the foremost man of 
his race in this country, will give his fa- 
mous lecture on “John Brown,” never 
heard in this city, in Music I[fall, at a date 
in May to be hereafter announced. 


The conteat in the municipal elections in 
Cleveland, Ohio, will be over the question 
of opening saloons on Sunday. Would it 
not be fair to let the women of Cleveland 
vote on that question? If not, why not? 

Charlotte Bronté is the subject of a racy 
character study in the Chautauquan for 
May, from the pen of Kate Sanborn. It 
bears the marks which distinguish all Miss 
Sanborn’s work,—decisive opinions, quick 
sympathy, and a terse style. 

The United States Senate has pagsed the 
House bill increasing by one-half the pen- 
siona paid to widows and dependent eur- 
vivors of Union soldiers. The present rate 
of $8 a month is advanced by the bill to 
$12 a month. 

Mrs. Stanton’s idea that helpful and at- 
tractive Sunday resorts for homeless city 
boys are more needed in this country than 
costly monuments to dead men, is pre-em- 
inently Christian and sensible.— Sunday 
Herald. 

Mrs. Jane B. Hugo, of Boston, has copy- 
righted a poem in memory of John B. 
Gough, which is to be found at the rooms 
of the Massachusetts W. C. ‘I’. U., at Bof- 
fin's Bower, and by women agents through- 
out the city. 

The Prohibitionists of Rhode Island are 
making a vigorous campaign in favor of 
the adoption of the amendment to the 
Constitution prohibiting the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicants, which will be 
voted on at the State election next week 
Wednesday. 

The Battle of the Boycott continues to 
rage around Mrs. Gray’s little New York 
bakeshop, and that thrifty person is reap- 
ing a harvest from the public, which finds 
buying her loaves the most convenient 
form for expressing its detestation of the 
boycott. 

Any one willing to s¢nd her copy of the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL each week as a mis- 
sionary to ‘Texas can get the address of a 
person who will read and value it by send- 
ing a postal card to Mariana T. Folsom, 
corner Ruiz and No. Salado Streets, San 
Antonio, Texas. 

The Boston Investigator of the 17th ult. 
prints entire a speech of Mrs. Ernestine 
L. Rose, given in this city in 1851, on 
‘“*Woman’s Rights.” It is clear, forci- 
ble, and able, as the speeches of Mrs. Rose 
always were. It isa good thought that 
has preserved it in this way. 

Vassar College has received a gift of na- 
tive ferns of the Sandwich Islands. The 
ferns are mounted on sheets of Bristol 
board eighteen inches long and twelve 
inches wide. The collection embraces sev- 
enty-two sheets, exhibiting twenty differ- 
ent genera and seventy-six different spe- 
cies, some of which are quite rare. 

The Malden City Council has unani- 
mously passed resolutions of respect to 
the memory of Mrs. Lucy P. Fuller, the 
wife of the mayor, for her public services. 
Yet Mrs. Fuller has never been allowed to 
vote in the municipal elections of Malden, 
while the meanest men who can read and 
write were welcomed at the polls. 

Mr. Edwin D. Mead will give four lec- 
tures on “‘America and the American 
Poets,” at Blackstone Hall, Providence, 
R. I., on Friday and Saturday evenings, 
April 16, 17, 23, 24, at 8 o’clock. He will 
speak of Whittier, Lowell, Longfellow, 
and Emerson, showing what each has done 
with American subjects and for American 
life and thought. 

Mrs. Anne B. Richardson, of Lowell, 
now trustee of the State Primary and Re- 
form School, has been appointed by the 
governor and council the successor of Mrs. 
Clara B. Leonard, of Springfield, as a 
member of the Board of Health, Lunacy, 
and Charity. Another vacancy in the 
Board of Health, Lunacy, and Charity 
will be filled by the appointment of a 
woman, but the nominee has not yet been 
determined upon. 








New York city is soon to have a free 
public library, modelled after the one in 
Boston. The New York Jlome Journal 
says that Dr. George L. Ditson, the author 
of *‘Cireassia,” is entitled to the credit of 
inaugurating the movement which has se- 
cured this great benefit for the people of 
New York. 


One of the dishonest men who advertise 
to give ‘“‘work at home” was suddenly 
obliged to flee, and his muil, on being 
opened, was found to contain $800 in one- 
dollar bills; sent, no doubt, by as many 
women who had been deceived by the spe- 
cious promise of ‘work at home.” 


Several hundred women sighed at the 
nailed doors of the condemned elevators in 
the State House yesterday afternoon, and 
early climbed the half-dozen flights of 
stairs that lead to the galleries of the 
House. They overflowed the apartment 
reserved for their sex and crowded the 
men’s gallery, besides. The members’ 
gallery was also filled with feminine spec- 
tators.— Boston Globe. 


The Englewood (Ill.) Zye has these 
well-deserved words on Mrs. Mary E. Hag- 
gart’s lecture in that place last week: 

“Mrs. Haggart held the closest attention 
of her audience for over an hour. Mrs. 
Haggart is a most remarkable speaker— 
we will not say among women, for few of 
our best mule lecturers are her peers. We 
verily believe this lecture to have been the 
best exposition we have ever listened to 
on this subject, and we will further say, 
the most convincing argument in favor of 
woman suffrage.” 

The Danvers Women’s Association on 
‘Tuesday afternoon chose the following 
officers: President, Mrs. H. L. Wentworth; 
Vice-Presidents, Mrs. E. A. Spotford, Mrs. 
C. E. Whipple; Treasurer, Mrs. V. A. 
Burripgton ; Secretary, Miss Mary Nichols. 
Directors—one yeur, Dr. Julia K. Cary, 
Miss M. E. Veazie, Mrs. Lizzie Weston, 
Mrs. Clara Whiting ; two years, Misa Maria 
Fowler, Mrs. Sarah Merrill, Mrs. Abby 
Hutchinson, Mrs. Alice Richards. 


The passage of the bill for municipal 
suffrage for women by the Canadian Prov- 
ince of New Brunswick, which excludes 
married women, causes the Springfield 
Republican to say: **When Massachusetts 
and New York catch up with the times, 
they muat do a little better than this as an 
offset for delay, and allow married women 
to vote, just us married men do. These 
invidious distinctions between the sexes, 
in matters in which they have identical in- 
terests, and in conditions of life which 
should bear equal responsibilities for both, 
cannot be fairly maintained.” 


The Semi-Annual New England Confer- 
ence of the Woman's Home Missionary 
Society was held last Wednesday evening 
at the People’s Church, Mr. William Lloyd 
Garrison presiding. Miss Mary Collins 
related her experiences of *“I'welye Years 
Among the Dakotas,’ and made an elo- 
quent appeal for more missionaries and 
more funds for those people who were 
‘literally erying out for salvation and ed- 
ucation.” Kev. L. A. Banks made an ad- 
dress on ‘*Mission Work in Washington 
Territory,” in which he spoke of the bar- 
barous atrocities perpetrated upon the in- 
telligent Chinese of the Pacific coast by 
men whom he described as the “ignorant, 
degraded, aud vicious scum of the Euro- 
pean countries.” 

The rage for strikes has reached the 
school-children. At Columbus, O., April 
14, before school was called to order a pe- 
tition was presented to the principal, Miss 
Belle Rankin, demanding a reduction in 
time, by dispensing with the recess at 10 
o'clock, having a recess at 11.30 until 12, 
and continuing school, dismiss for the day 
at2 P.M. ‘The ground and building had 
been placarded with ‘One session, or 
strike.” ‘The children said they were de- 
prived of play, and as the season for ball- 
playing had come, they wanted their rights. 
The principal paid no attention to the peti- 
tion, but at 10 o’clock when she rang for 
recess the pupils refused to go out and 
continued their study. At 11.30 they at- 
tempted to take their recess, but were re- 
strained. At 12 o'clock, when Miss Ran- 
kin attempted to dismiss school, none of 
the scholars would go, and the assistance 
of the police was required to close the 
school. In the afternoon few appeared, 
and the matter is being ‘‘investigated.” 


Of Rare and Beautiful Flowers, Choice 
Vegetables, &c. 


A full and descriptive list of which will be found in 
Rawson's Illustrated Hand Book for the Farm and 
Garden, acknowledged by the Press and prominent 
Horticulturists as the finest and most cemprehensive 
Seed Catalogue published in this country, a copy of 
which will be mailed to all applicants enclosing six 
cents, Address 


W. W. RAWSON & CO., 
34 South Market St., BOSTON 


Successors to B. K. Briss & Sons, New York; and 
Evsrett & GLEasoy, Boston. 
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Patented. Prices. 
Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned............... $225 | 
© Wares © © Bab cocccccccecece cece 175 
Misses’ os 6 SF BameGecccccccceccee - 17 
bd ed CS © GOR coccesccsececces + 150 
Children's and Infants’....... eeccecccccoccs ee 7 





EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS, 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquir 
owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the 
entire satisfaction they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full plece, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infante, 

articular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the grow- 

ng little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 
of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Tas Woman's 


Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladics and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure alee, 
and state age of child. 
Send for Circulars. 


Address the Manufacturers. One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & OO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 








Goons called for and delivered by Lewando’s 
French Dyeing Establishment. 


Your system is now more susceptible to the 
benefits of a reliable medicine than at any other 
season. Take Hood's Sarsaparilla. 


Faster Groves for ladies and gentlemen at 
Miss M. F. Fisk's, 31 Temple Place. 





PRANG’S 
EASTER CARDS. 


Easter Lily. Easter Dove. 


EASTER NOVELTIES. 


Easter Wing. Easter Crown, 
Etc. Etc. Ete. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 





COUNTRY 


— AND — 


SEASHORE. 


We invite the attention of those 
who are about refurnishing their 
Summer Cottages to our large as- 


sortment of marked-down Car- 
petings and Rugs. A fine collec- 
tion of 


Daghestan 
Rugs 


At $10 Each. 
ENGLISH 


oodstock 
Carpets 


At $12 and upwards. 


Our Importations of 


HINA MAT TINGS 


are now all in stock. As we own 
these at old values, we shall sell 
them at 


VERY LOW PRICES. 


We are also offering a large line 
of MARKED-DOWN 


Standard Brussels 
John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


558 & 560 Washington St. 


Fres Made Butter. 


We are now making daily about 1000 
pounds of Butter, of as fine quality as any 
offered in this market. It is now on sale at 
reasonable prices at our Store, 


386 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 
Our business is that of dealing in FRESH 
MILK and CREAM, and this BUTTER is 
made from the excess of the supply above 
the demand for Milk and Cream, The Cream 
is Clarified by the Centrifugal Machine, and, 
consequently, more pure than Butter made 
from any other process. It may not be un- 
derstood that but few creameries run through 
the winter, and that most of the Butter now 
in the market was made last season, and by 
this time has lost its fresh flavor; therefore 
we think it opportune to invite the public to 
inspect our goods. 























Cc. BRICHAM & CO. 


J.& J. DOBSON 


THE 


CARPET 


MANUFACTURERS 


Selling their goods direct to 
the Retail Trade, and their- 
fore selling at lower prices 
than is possible for others. 


ONLY 


Carpet buyers are invited 
to come to our store and 
prove this for themselves. 
Church and Halt Carpets a 
specialty. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


525 and 527 Washington Street. 





MUSIC BOOKS. 


Three Holy Children ($1), by Stanford, is a 
new CANTATA of great power and brilliancy. 


Richter’s Harmony, ($2); Richter’s Coun- 
terpoint, ($2); and Kichter’s Fugue, (#2); are 
three standard books on composition, by an eminent 
German Harmonist. 


Operas. The best and most complete editions. 


Aida, (#2); Bells of Corneville, ($1.50); Boe- 
caccio, ($2); Carmen, ($2); Fatinitza, (32); 
Lakme, (32); Maritana, (32) ; Mefistofele, (22) ; 
Mignon, (32.50); Zenobia, (#2) ; and many others, 


Librettos, full and complete, of 80 operas, for 25 
cents each. Cheap editions, 15 cents each, 


Easter Music, in quantity. Send for Lists. Or- 


chestral parts furnished when desired, 


Winner's Ideal Methods, (each 75 cts.), are 
famous and really good cheap Methods for Violin, for 
Flute, for Accerdeon, for Cornet, for Banjo, for Gui- 
tar, for Fife, for Clarinet and for Flageolet. 


Mason’s Piano Technics, (21.50), are constant- 
ly increasing in favor, as most valuable aids to prac- 
tice. ‘All teachers should use them. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Send to JOHN C. HAYNES & CO.,, Roston (branch 
house of O, Ditsoa & Co.), for grand illustrated Cata- 
logue of all Musical Instrumeats, Strings, and Trim- 
mings. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Conservatory of Music 


FRANKLIN SQUARE. 


Thorough Instruction in Piano, Organ, 
Violin, and all Orchestral and Band Instru- 
ments, Vocal Music, Sight Singing, Har- 
mony, Theory, Composition, and Orchestra- 
tion; Piano and Organ Tuning ; Drawing, 
Painting, Modelling, Portraiture; French, 
German and Italian Languages; Oratory; 
English Branches. Elegant Home. 


Eminent Teachers in Every Department. 


Building all heated by steam and lighted by elec- 
tricity. Open to visitors week days. 

Tuition: $5, $6, $10, $15 and $20; Board, room, 
ight, he at, elevator, etc., $45 to $75 per term. 


Free Collateral Advantages. 


Concerts, Recitals, Lectures, Analyses, Chorus 
Classes, etc., in all 180 hours per term. 


For further information call on or address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAEHSE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; | to 7 on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


6, M, GREENWOOD & CO., 


178 and 179 Tremont St. Room 36. 











LUCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIE 
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“ PSYCHE.” 


BY H, A. BEERS. 


At evening in the port she lay, 
A lifeless block, with canvas furled ; 
But silently, at peep of day, 
Spread ber white wings and skimmed away, 
And, rosy in the dawn’s first ray, 
Sank down behind the rouauing world. 


So hast thou vanished from our side, 
Dear bark, that from some far, bright strand 
Anchored awhile on life’s dull tide; 
Then, lifting spirit-pinions wide, 
In Heaven's own Orient glorified, 
Steered onward, secking Holy Land, 





a _—— 


UNREST. 


BY MABEL CERARD. 





Rocked by soft winds, that Cown the sunsbine blow 
From far, sweet prairies, to ie ge u'e i de, 

Where anchored fleets of wh've-sailed lilies ride, 

A sunny river ripples deep and low. 

Here, like an unled child, who fears to go 

Or on, or back, it frets from side to side; 

But there it halts, where banks are high and wide, 
Its forces gather to a prouder flow, 

And battle to cast off their native bond, 

And clasp the citied shores that rise beyond. 


Ah, like the river we, unrestful aye, 
And panting ever for some joy apart 
From this we have. Peace, yearning human heart— 
In God thou shalt find all, some day, some day! 
— Home Journal. 
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EVERY-DAY WORK. 








Great deeds are trumpeted; loud bells are rung, 
And men turn round to see 
The high peaks echo to the pwans sung 
O’er some great victory. 
And yet great deeds are few. The mightiest men 
Find opportunities but now and then. 


Shall one sit idle through long days of peace, 
Waiting for walls to scale? 

Or lie in port until some “Golden Fleece” 
Lures him to face the gale? 

There’s work enough; why idly, then, delay? 

His work counts most who labors every day. 


A torrent sweeps adown the mountain’s brow, 
With foam and flash and roar. 
Anon its strength is spent; where is it now? 
Its one short day is o’er, 
But the clear stream that through the meadow flows 
All the long summer on its mission goes. 


Better the steady flow; the torrent’s dash 
Soon leaves its rent track dry. 

The light we love is not a lightning flash 
From out a midnight sky, 

But the sweet sunshine, whose unfailing ray, 

From its calm throne of blue, lights every day. 


The sweetest lives are those to duty wed, 
Whose deeds, both great and small, 

Are close-knit strands of one unbroken thread, 
Where love ennobles all. 

The world may sound no trumpets, ring no bells, 


The Book of Life the shining record tells. 
— Selected. 
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OUTWARD BOUND. 





BY ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH. 





I sit and watch the ships go out 
Across the widening sea; 

How one by one, in shimmering sun, 
They sail away from me. 

I know not to what lands they sail, 
Nor what the freight they bear, 

I only know they outward go, 
While all the winds are fair. 


Beyond the low horizon line 
Where my short sight must fail, 

Some other eyes a watch will keep, 
Where’er the ships may sail; 

By night, by day, or near, or far, 
O’er narrow seas or wide, 

These follow still, at love’s sweet will, 
Whatever may betide. 


So round the world the ships will sail, 
To dreary lands or fair; 

So with them go, for weal or woe, 
Some dear ones everywhere. 

How will they speed each lagging keel, 
When homeward it is laid; 

Or watch will keep o’er surges deep, 
If there a grave be made! 


O human love, so tried, so true, 
That knows nor mete nor bound, 

But follows with unwearied watch 
Our daily changing round! 

O Love divine, O Love supreme, 
What matter where I sail, 

So I but know, where’er I go, 
Thy watch will never fail! 





ONE OF THEM. 


BY MRS. A. M. M. PAYNE. 





“She has taken a cottage somewhere 
near here and will remain through the 
month of September,” said Ethel, drawing 
her hand slowly through the water as she 
leaned over the side of the little boat. 

“Is she alone?” asked the young man 
who held the oars. 

**No; she has two children and a hus- 
band. The last an insignificant addition 
under the circumstances, I have no doubt.” 

“Ts she well known?” 

**] believe so. In fact, she is said to be 
a bright particular star in that peculiar 
firmament. ‘There is to be a woman suf- 
frage meeting at the Town Hall to-morrow 
night, and she is to make the speech of the 
occasion. ‘Mrs. Durant and others,’ so 
the announcement reads.” 

‘*We must be there! What fun that will 
be,” said a young lady who sat at the 
other end of the boat. “Will you go, 
Dick?” 

‘“*Anything to please you, Cousin Amy, 
but I do not anticipate any great enjoy- 
ment.” 

**Good,” said Amy, clapping her hands, 
and adding, ‘*‘Of course you are going, 
Ethel.” 

“T don’t know,’ 
‘those people are so disappointing. 


replied Ethel slowly ; 
I al- 


ways think of the man who came to cure 
Aunt Jane’s asthma by what he called the 
influence of mind over matter, and then 
stole a little silver ornament from the par- 
lor table. If I hear this lady speak, I shall 
be sure to discover that she is cruel to her 
children, and then all the effect will be 
lost.” 

**You take such gloomy views of things, 
Ethel,” said Amy. ‘You might go just to 
please us.” 

“Certainly I will, if it will gratify any- 
body,” replied Ethel, as she gathered her 
waps together; they had reached the 
landing, and the young man who had been 
rowing, with one or two slight dips of the 
oars, brought the boat into its place by 
the platform. 

**You must not allow the meeting to in- 
terfere with our ride to-morrow after- 
noon,” he said, as he held his hand to as- 
sist Kthel from the boat. 

“Oh, no,” she replied, “there will be 
plenty of time for both. The subject re- 
minds me of the remark the man made 
who erected a tombstone to the memory 
of his two wives, containing on each sur- 
face an inscription—‘A great deal can be 
said on both sides. 

Dick laughed, and bidding her to re- 
member the hour for the ride, went away 
with his oars, while the two girls walked 
on through the grove of trees to the vil- 
lage, which was back from the river. 

Rockford was a pretty, unpretending 
summer resort, one of the kind where visi- 
tors lead quiet but most enjoyable lives, 
and wish to come again. The lady of 
whom the young people had been speak- 
ing was a prominent advocate of the wom- 

an suffrage movement, and a noted speak- 
er. She had come to Rockford with her 
family to rest a few weeks, and the peo- 
ple of the town being very anxious to 
hear her speak, she had consented to hold 
a meeting in their little Town Hall. 

The next afternoon Ethel and her escort 
set out for their ride, which was to be 
down the long country road and around 
the side of the only mountain in the local- 
ity. It was a beautiful autumnday. ‘The 
fields, from which the harvest had been 
gathered, were full of stubble, among 
which the yellow pumpkins were growing. 
The apple-trees were laden with fruit, and 
late flowers, golden-rod and purple asters, 
were fringing the sides of the road. ‘There 
was a woody smell in the air, and a soft 
mist hung all over the landscape. The 
two who rode—slowly, almost the entire 
distance—had reached the point in their 
existence when they thought of nothing 
but each other. It was a pleasure which 
needed nothing to enhance it, to be rid- 
ing through autumn-tinted woods or out 
upon the mountain side together. Ethel 
had a vague wish in her mind that she 
might go riding on and on and never stop, 
with the perfect day, the gentle motion, 
and her chosen companion. For his part, he 
saw very little of landscape, hardly any- 
thing, in fact, but Ethel’s face; and per- 
haps if he had attended to his duty as 
driver, all this would not have come so 
suddenly to an end—that is, if the strange 
happenings which we call accident can be 
said to be anything but a part of a great 
plan. 

There was a defective place in the road 
just where they turned toward the village 
on their return. A careful driver would 
have noticed and avoided it, but Dick was 
absorbed, the wheel sank into a sudden 
deep hollow, and in the effort made by the 
horse to pull it out, the wheel broke. ‘The 
buggy settled over toward the ground as 
Dick sprang to the horse’s head. Ethel 
hungjon to the front, and although her face 
lost allits color, she did not speak. Aftera 
moment, finding that the horse was quiet, 
she sprang out. 

“All right, Dick, nobody killed,” she 
said cheerfully, coming up to him. 

“QO Ethel!” he exclaimed, **to think that 
I should have been so careless when you 
were with me. Now, here we are, three 
miles from the hotel, with a broken buggy 
and a horse which must be taken some- 
where.” 

‘*We passed a blacksmith’s place about 
half a mile back,” she said. 

“I did not see it,” replied Dick; “of 
course I could take the horse there, and 
they would mend the buggy, but it is five 
o’clock now, and what would you do while 
I was absent?” 

“Sit down by the roadside and wait,” 
said Ethel ; ‘besides, there is a cottage just 
behind these trees. I think they would let 
me sit on the steps.” 

Just then, out of the door of the house 
she indicated, came a lady, and hastening 
to the gate, unlatched it. She was a per- 
son about forty years of age, dark and 
rather slight. She wore a light cambric 
dress and large gingham apron, as if she 
had been at work. 

‘**You have had an accident, I see,” she 
said quickly. ‘I hope the young lady will 
come into the house and wait, while your 
horse is disposed of. There is a smith’s 
shop a little back on the North road.” 
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“I shall be very glad to come in,” said 


Ethel, and then turning rather anxiously 
to her companion, she asked him if the 
horse was thoroughly quiet. 

Yes, indeed,” he replied, ‘‘and I will 
not be absent any longer than I can avoid. 
Do not be anxious about me.” 

So Ethel followed the lady into the cot- 
tage. It wasa small place, but very pret- 
ty, and showed careful attention. The 
door opened directly into what seemed to 
Ethel to be a parlor, but presently she dis- 
covered that by whatever name it was 
designated, it was the sitting-room of the 
family, for a sewing-machine stood open 
at the further end with some work care- 
lessly thrown upon it; and at a table 
strewn with books sat a little girl reading. 
There was an open piano, and a desk which 
showed signs of having been recently in 
use, as there was a sheet of paper with a 
pen lying near it, and an open volume at 
one side. 

The lady moved about quickly, after she 
had given her impromptu guest a chair, 
re-arranging the room. “I am in quite a 
dilemma to-day,” she said; **my cook in- 
formed me this morning that the frogs at 
night were ‘like to drive her clane mad, 
and she could stand it no longer,’ so she 
departed, and I have been obliged to be 
my own servant. I was mixing some bis- 
cuits when your accident happened, and 
came out as soon as [ could free my hands 
from the flour. Winnie, bring the lady 
some lemonade from the dining-room.” 

“You are very kind,” said Ethel, ‘I 
am so glad of this pleasant refuge.” 

**Not kind at all,” replied the lady, ‘*for 
Iam going to leave you most unceremo- 
niously, to finish my work. There are 
books and papers, a fan and lemonade. 
When your friend returns he must stay 
awhile to rest, for he will be quite fa- 
tigued.”’ 

‘This is no ‘native,’ thought Ethel, as 
the lady left her; ‘she must be some one 
who has taken the cottage for the season. 
She seems to be a person of refinement.” 

The chair in which Ethel sat was very 
comfortable, and the sweet, spicy breeze 
which came in at the open window was re- 
freshing. Presently the little girl re- 
turned with cool lemonade, and when 
Ethel had finished drinking it, she went 
away and did not appear again. ‘There 
were books about everywhere, but Ethel 
was too anxious about Dick to eare to 
read. Her seat commanded a view of the 
road by which he had led the horse, and she 
watched intently for over an hour, and 
was at length gratified by seeing him re- 
turn accompanied by two men. They 
stopped to examine the carriage, and then 
the two men sat leisurely down—or up— 
on the top of a stone wall, and with their 
hands in their pockets, proceeded to discuss 
the situation. Dick came to the house and 
was met at the door by Ethel. 

‘‘T am glad to see you safely back,” she 
said, with a bright smile. 

**I do not bring very good news,” he re- 
turned. ‘They say the buggy cannot be 
mended until to-morrow, so we must walk 
home, I suppose. I tried in vain to pro- 
cure a carriage. When those men are 
ready they will take the broken buggy 
down to the shop.” 

**T can walk very well,” replied Ethel, 
“but you are tired already. Comeina few 
minutes. These people seem so kind and 
hospitable. What beautiful scarlet flow- 
ers you have!” 

“They are for you,” Dick replied. “I 
found them by the roadside.” 

As they turned, their hostess met them, 
and introduced her husband, who seemed 
to have just arrived. 

“We cannot think of your walking 
home,” he said cordially. “I have just 
returned from the village, and this eve- 
ning we are all going down to a meeting, 
and will leave you wherever you say.” 

“Oh, Dick,” said Ethel, ‘it is the eve- 
ning of the Woman’s Rights meeting, and 
we promised to"go; but we can easily 
walk to the hotel, and yet be in time,” she 
added, turning to her hostess. 

“IT cannot think of allowing you to do 
so,” said the lady ; ‘‘supper is quite ready. 
Come, for we have little time to spare. I 
am chief cook, you know.” 

Rather reluctantly they re-entered the 
house, and went on into the dining-room, 
where the supper was laid. There was 
cold sliced ham, fresh peaches and cream, 
and home-made cake. These, with the 
biseuit which had been in course of pre- 
paration when the accident happened, 
made a delicious meal. ‘The little girl who 
had brought the lemonade was at the ta- 
ble, and a boy who seemed to be a year or 
two younger. , They were all going down 
to the meeting, it seemed, and the carriage 
would hold all. 

‘We are not particular about the meet- 
ing,’ said Ethel, ‘‘so you must not think 
about us. I am not interested in the sub- 
ject, and only go because I promised to do 
so.” 

As she spoke, she caught the little boy’s 
eyes fixed upon her with such a puzzled 
expression that she wondered what she 
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had said amiss, and seeing her observing 





him, he said suddenly,—** You will like it 
when"—but his mother checked him with 
a low-toned remonstrance, and he flushed 
a little, and was silent. 

‘Ned is a strong advocate of woman’s 
rights, and he has good reason to be,” 
said his father, smiling. 

‘The hostess laughed, and gave Ethel her 
second cup of tea. ‘*You will need a sol- 
ace for what you are to undergo,” she 
said, smiling. ‘if you have never been toa 
meeting of this kind.” 

“Why, mamma!” exclaimed Winnie, 
from the opposite side of the table. 


‘Never mind, Winnie,” replied her 
mother; ‘‘give this gentleman some more 
peaches.” 


Altogether it was a merry party, and 
Ethel and Dick were very much pleased 
with the hospitality and kindness of the 
family. Ethel volunteered to assist in 
clearing the table, and her offer was frank- 
ly accepted. “Itis late, and I have some 
alteration to make in my dress,” said the 
lady, ‘tand therefore I shall be grateful 
for your assistance.” 

The two gentlemen went to the front 
porch to enjoy their cigars, and presently 
Ethel appeared with her hat and gloves 
and flowers. The host rose hastily, and 
went to see if the carriage was ready, and 
Dick turned to his companion. ‘They are 
very agreeable and kind, are they not, 
Dick?” suid Ethel. ‘‘I gave hera few of 
your flowers.” 

‘May we be ‘spilled out’ often if it 
brings such a pleasant encounter,” re- 
turned Dick. ‘ls the work done, Ethel?” 

‘**Yes, and she has gone to dress. What 
quiet, well-trained children she has! ‘The 
boy does not likeme. Did you see how he 
looked at me, and yet he stopped instantly 
when his mother spoke to him. I did not 
understand it exactly, but I think a little 
of such discipline up at the hotel would 
not be amiss. There is the carriage. It 
is quite a family affair, and will hold us 
all.” 

In a few minutes they had assembled. 
Dick helped the ladies in while the host 
locked the house. ‘The two ladies took 
the back seat with the little girl between 
them. Ethel noticed that although it was 
a lovely September evening, the lady wore 
a waterproof cloak which quite covered 
her dress. ‘The little girl settled back be- 
tween them, remarking ina very contented 
tone of voice, “It is a lovely evening, 
mamma, and if you are not too tired, we 
shall have a real nice time.” 

It was a ride Ethel long remembered. 
The two gentlemen fell into an animated 
discussion on the temperance question, and 
Dick, who strongly disliked what he called 
the narrow, bigoted opinions and mode of 
expression which were shown by the pro- 
hibitionists, was not slow in expressing his 
opinion. The lady joined occasionally 
with some remark, always directly to the 
point, and yet not interfering in the dis- 
cussion. Indeed, her husband held his 
own on the témperance side of the ques- 
tion in such a way that there was no need 
for further help. 

When they reached the little Town Hall 
it was 1apidly filling with people, and it 
lacked only a few minutes of the appoint- 
ed time. Dick hurried Ethel in, and when 
they found seats, which was no easy mat- 
ter, they noticed the two children directly 
behind them, but their parents were not to 
be seen. 

‘*Where is your mother, Winnie?” asked 
Ethel. 

“She will be here in a short time,” re- 
plied the girl, with a quick glance at her 
brother. 

‘*Father is out at the door, I think,” said 
the boy. 

A moment later the chairman of the 
meeting came forward. There were a few 
remarks from him, and from one other, 
who was, as Ethel said in a whisper to 
Dick, ‘a native,” and then the chairman 
‘was happy to announce the speaker of 
the evening, Mrs. Durant, a lady who, 
during her wide experience in her extend- 
ed lecturing tours, had gained for herself 
an enviable reputation as one of the ablest 
advocates of the right of suffrage for 
women.” 

A slight, dark lady came forward to the 
front of the platform. She was dressed in 
heavy black silk, enriched with fine lace 
both black and white. She wore no orna- 
ments, but two scarlet flowers were thrust 
in between the buttons of her dress. She 
made a slight acknowledgment to her au- 
dience, and Ethel clutched Dick’s arm. 

“QO Dick, itis our hostess, the lady in 
the gingham apron, who made the biscuit! 
What have we done?” 

Dick was staring with wide-open eyes 
and mouth, and as he took out his hand- 
kerchief to wipe the perspiration from his 
forehead, he heard a low chuckle behind 
him, and turning, he saw the little boy 
shaking with suppressed merriment. 

They listened, Dick and Ethel, to the 
address, as they had never listened before. 
It was a strong, clear, convincing argu- 
ment for equal suffrage, the right to equal 
compensation for equal labor, for the bal- 





a 
lot, and for political equality. Before she 
finished she made an appeal for the tem 
perance cause which moved every heart jg 
her hearing, so passionate was her plea, 
and so pathetic her recital of the 
heart-crushing scenes for which liquor jg 
alone to blame. When the address Was 
finished Dick sat back in his seat, ang 
drew a long breath. 

“IT was never so surprised in my life.” 
he said. 

**And I was never so gratitied,” returp, 
ed Ethel; ‘all through that appeal I 
thought of the biscuit, the neat kitchen, 
and the well-taught children, who saw the 
mistake we were making and held thejy 
peace. I believe every word she said.” 

**So do I,” said Dick, “but we owe them 
something, Ethel —an apology or a call, or 
—I don't know what.” 

“I do, Dick, and you shall help me,” ya. 
plied Ethel. 

About a week later the following itey 
appeared in the Rockford Gazette : 

“One of the few brilliant receptions oy 
little town has ever known was given oy 
‘Tuesday evening, at the hotel. The inyj. 
tations were sent by Miss Ethel Stanley, 
in honor of our distinguished guest, Mrs, 
Durant. 

‘There was no trouble spared to make 
this a most enjoyable occasion in every re. 
spect, and the lady who has won our re. 
gard both for herself and the cause she 
advoeates, will not soon forget the bri). 
liant gathering where all showed their ap. 
preciation of her labors, both public and 
private.”— Union Signal. 
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READING MADE EASY. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

A speedy and pleasant method of teach. 
ing little children to read has been invented 
by Mrs. Pollard, of Chicago. She has 
given years to the solution of the problem 
how to save children from broken health 
through close confinement and wearisome 
study. Her object is to teach children 
how to read at an unusually early age, 
and to pronounce words without assistance 
of a teacher. They are not wearied by this 
method. They enjoy and are deeply in- 
terested, without being overtaxed, ag 
sometimes in the kindergarten. Physi- 
cians urge upon thoughtful parents the 
necessity of guarding very young chil- 
dren from over-exertion of the brain. In 
this new method, great mental effort is 
avoided. Miss Waller, of Chicago, the 
head of one of the best select schools in 
the country, says: ‘‘Any one who has ob- 
served the result of Mrs. Pollard’s method 
of teaching must be convinced of its great 
superiority over the old system of instruc- 
tion. It is no longer an experiment, for 
its success has been abundantly demon- 
strated. Mrs. Pollard has succeeded in 
shortening by more than one-half the time, 
and greatly lessening the labor required 
in learning to read.” 

Rebecca 3S. Rice, Principal of the ‘Girls’ 
Higher School,” Chicago, writes: ‘Her 
success has been remarkable, and has given 
greater satisfaction than I have ever heard 
expressed before for any system.” 

Mrs. Pollard is now teaching in Miss 
Waller’s School, in Chicago, and will there 
train pupils as teachers of her ‘‘Synthetic 
Sound System.”’ Primary teachers and per- 
sons fitting themselves to become teachers, 
stiould visit the school and examine Mrs. 
Pollard’s method. ‘To persons from a dis- 
tance she will furnish a room free of 
charge, where they can do light house- 
keeping, if they come to her for instruc- 
tion before vacation. An educated person 
can learn her system readily in one week. 
Two weeks will be needed to teach young 
girls ignorant of vowel sounds. ‘This 
method recommends itself especially to 
Industrial and Reform Schools, where sew- 
ing and different industries are taught. 

MARIA S. Orwia. 

Greenwood Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 
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JAPANESE {WOMAN SCHOOL SUPER- 
INTENDENT. 





A young Japanese lady who is coming 
to Salem to be educated at the State Nor 
mal School, is the first Japanese woman 
ever sent to a foreign country to study by 
the educational department of Japan. A 
few were sent privately and by other de 
partments some years ago. Miss Kin Kato 
is a graduate of the Ladies’ Normal School 
in Tokio, which, until last year, was under 
the personal control of the empress, and 
quite distinct from the educational depart 
ment. She has been 9 most diligent stu 
dent and has learned English. 

The intention of the Japanese gover 
ment is to make her. on her return, the 
head of all the lady teachers in Japan. She 
is to enter the Normal School at Salem and 
take the regular course, remaining three 
years. Salem is chosen for the place of 
her education by request of two former 
residents of the town, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
F. Fenollosa, who have lived in Tokio for 
the last eight years, since Mr. Fenollos§ 
has held a professorship in the University 
of Japan. “The government,” he writes; 
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= 
«jg not opposed to Miss Kato’s becoming a 
Christian. if her own independent choice, 
put the officials are very much opposed to 
her being unduly influenced about it. It 
js desired she should go to lectures, con- 
certs, fleld meetings, and the theatre, that 
she may see all sides of our civilization and 
acquire a taste for all our refinements.” 





THE FEMALE SUFFRAGE BURLESQUE. 


Under the heading of **The Annual Fe- 
male Suffrage Burlesque in the Assembly,” 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle says: 


In the dreary. dull routine of legislative 
jabor, with its melancholy attendants of 
stupid speeches, clap trap, buncombe, and 
the other characteristics of State capital 
life, there ure two breaks every session, to 
which members look forward with undis- 
ryised eagerness. One of these, especial- 
ly pleasing to new and uninitiated mem- 
bers, is the consumption of that sulphur- 
ous compound called Regents’ punch. 
his is a coarse and wholesale mixture of 
all the contents of a fashionable bar-room, 
except the towels, thrown together into a 
sort of slop-bucket, and shunned by the 
experienced as productive of the most pes- 
tilent form of intoxication known to Al- 
bany experts, and of the most maddening 
remorse projected by an indignant nervous 
system. A man who has drunk the regu- 
lation dose of Regents’ punch is supposed 
to be proof against any fascination of the 
powl. ‘To survive the effects and retain 
reason is considered a feat which entitles 
the victim to respect. Regents’ punch is 
the first break of the session. ‘The second 
usually comes at about the present stage. 
Itis the annual burlesque of the woman 
suffrage bill. ‘This came up in its usual 
course yesterday, and brought to the As- 
sembly Chamber some two hundred ladies 
of various ages and conditipns, who listen- 
ed to the stereotyped speeches as though 
they were full of Solomon's wisdom, while 
the lean and slippered jokes which have 
long cheated the undertaker did duty in 
marshalling the chuckles and giggles of 
the audience. In past years that impecea- 
ble statesman, General Husted, performed 
the part of first clown and delivered the 
familiar lines, causing, since the step-lad- 
der episode in his career, a general roar of 
laughter when he dilated on the purifica- 
tion of the ballot by the admission of pure 
womanhood to the franchise. This year 
Husted sits in the chair as presiding offi- 
cer, a joke in itself, over which the Assem- 
bly has not grown weary of grinning. His 
part yesterday was taken by Ex-Speaker 
Erwin, who performed it pretty well, 
though everybody regretted that it could 
not have been assigned to the Hon. Titus 
Sheard, whose faculty of humorous ges- 
ture was demonstrated so publicly in the 
Speaker's chair. ‘The piece was played as 
usual, and when the vote was counted, and 
just enough were about to be recorded to 

ass the bill, three or four of the humor- 
sts changed to the negative. ‘The test of 
the skill of the performers is the closeness 
of the vote. To watch the younger ladies 
as they keep tally and grow excited at the 
prospect of carrying the measure; to wit- 
ness their anxiety as members rise to ex- 
plain and change their votes and then to 
note their disappointment, is the height of 
amusement. It is very silly and rather 
insulting to good women, but it is a jest 
that has the recommendation of antiquity, 
and, we suppose, will be repeated during 
the lives of the woman suffrage leaders. 


_— 
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A PETITION YARDS LONG, 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

An Albany special to the Batavia Daily 
News says :— 

“Mr. Seaver, of Genesee, came down in 
a special car yesterday, bringing a petition 
several yards long in favor of giviag wom- 
en the right to vote at municipal elections. 
From a glance at the petition it would ap- 
pear that the people of Genesee County are 
in favor of woman suffrage almost to a 
man, to say nothing of the women.” 

As I myself helped to lengthen the peti- 
tion referred to above, I will say that on 
presenting it to forty-five women, forty- 
one signed it; of forty-five men, forty 
signed it. I felt well rewarded for the 
effort, and encouraged to make a greater 
endeavor next year. 

We elected two women on our school 
board last August, with little effort. The 
“new departure” had the effect of calling 
out about one hundred and: fifty men, 
when only about fifty voted the year be- 
fore. 0. J. & 

Batavia, N. Y. 


+ 


HAS AMERICA FREE INSTITUTIONS? 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

The New York Tribune says :— 

“Tn the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives the Chaplain prayed that Amer- 
icans might be impressed with the necessi- 
ty of educating their children at home in 
order that they might become imbued with 
the principles of free institutions, instead 
of abroad, where they would become inca- 
pacitated for the duties of American citi- 
zenship.” 

We wish it were true that our young 
people were being imbued with the princi- 
ples of free institutions in their own land. 
America poses as a liberty-loving republic. 
But with half of our citizens disfranchised, 
Our liberty is a sham, and Europe is not 
blind to our pretence. 

Our boast of liberty was nauseous while 
we held four million negroes in chains. It 
will continue such until we enfranchise 
our women citizens. Till then we can 
hardly afford to throw stones at the older 
civilizations of Europe. Cc. C. H. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


TIP AND ROLLO. 


Tip is a coach dog. and Rollo is a New- 
foundland puppy. ‘Tip’s hair is short and 
straight. Rollo’s is long and curly. ‘Tip 
is brindle. Rollois black. Each has two 
white stockings and a white shirt-front, 
and both have big brown eyes. Rollo’s 
twinkle and almost laugh outright, but 
‘Tip’s are such wistful eyes that little Nell’s 
lashes are always wet after she has taken 
a long look into them. ‘Because poor 
Tip wants to talk so much, and can’t, you 
know.” 

Ned doesn’t believe there ever were two 
such splendid old fellows outside of story- 
books. For ‘Tip and Rollo are real, live 
dogs, and that is the best part of it. 

Tip is papa’s right-hand man. He 
couldn't get along without him. Nor 
could mamma, for that matter. 

When she wants anything from the 
stores, she writes a note and gives it to 
Tip. Then she tells him exactly where to 
go, and no matter where, he always knows, 
and trots off. 

He comes right back, too, and Rollo 
doesn’t every time. Besides, Rollo will 
only go to one place,—the butcher’s,—and 
he eats up everything on the way home. 

Papa's mills are almost eight miles out 
of town, but Tip carries messages back 
and forth summer and winter. 

Sixteen miles is a long way for a dog to 
go alone, but Tip makes the journey al- 
most as quickly as Dick, the horse, and 
has never lost a note yet. 

Rollo doesn’t like that kind of business. 
Ile prefers to find Ned's lost balls, fishing- 
rods, school-books, hats, or anything else. 

He takes good care of Nell when she 
goes down onthe beach to wade, and 
more than once has rescued her shoes and 
stockings, floating out on the swift tide. 

Rollo knows what money is, und fancies 
he takes better care of it than papa does. 

Once papa went into the grocer’s to pay 
a bill. He put the money on the counter, 
and hurried to his office. 

In a few minutes the store-keeper came 
running in. ‘*Come down and call off your 
dog!” said he. ‘tHe growls at me pretty 
savage every time I try to touch those 
bills.” 

When papa went down, there sat Rollo, 
and he would hardly come away. 

One day Ned carried his shoes to the 
boot-maker’s to be mended. All the way 
home Rollo kept pulling his jacket and 
trying to make him turn back. As Ned 
paid no attention to him, Rollo rushed off 
alone. Pretty soon he raced up with those 
shoes in his mouth. 

When Ned took them back again, the 
shoemaker said that there was such a 
scratching and barking outside the door 
that he opened it, when a big dog flew past 
him, snatched up the shoes, and was gone 
before he could say ‘Jack Robinson.” 

Now Tip doesn’t do such funny things. 
He is such a sober dog. 

He would have known that papa intend- 
ed to leave the money, and have under- 
stood that Ned didn’t want his shoes taken 
away. 

A little while ago papa went out to the 
pasture to catch two of the colts, and Tip 
went to help. 

When they had caught the first one, 
papa gave Tip the halter and sent him to 
the barn, two miles away. 

It was some time before the second colt 
was captured, but when papa led him into 
the stable the other was in his own stall, 
and in the manger lay ‘Tip, the halter still 
in his mouth. 

You see, papa had quite forgotten that 
a dog couldn't tie a knot. 

Rollo just enjoys teasing Tip. 

Every morning he used to follow when 
Tip drove the cows to water, splash into 
the stream and make the brook so muddy 
that the cattle refused to drink. 

One day Tip rolled the scamp over upon 
his back and held him still with his heavy 
paw until the cows had finished. 

Rollo never tried that trick again.— 
Youth's Companion. 


TAKEN FOR A GOOSE. 





A farmer’s wife had a flock of geese, the 
leader of which was an old gray and white 
gander called Elder. He was unusually 
large and fierce, and every creature on the 
farm stood in fear of him. ‘The geese were 
kept in a pasture back of the house, and 
the old gander allowed no trespassers on 
this territory. Mr. Hunt, the farmer, at 
one time, attempted to let three young 
steers feed in the pasture; but he was 
forced to take them out, the gander flew 
at them with such fury, beating them with 
his strong wings. 

The entrance to the pasture where the 
geese fed was a dilapidated old gate. It 
was Mrs. Hunt’s custom to feed the geese 
with meal-dough every morning after the 
family breakfast. 

The Elder learned to push this gate open 
and come out himself, but he never allow- 
ed one of his flock to follow him. He 
would march proudly up to the back door 
of the house and wait for Mrs. Hunt to ap- 





pear with the dough-dish. When she 
came out he would seize hold of her dress 
and escort her to the pasture. 

When she was not quite so prompt as 
the gander thought she ought to be, he 
would give three or four pecks on the 
door with his bill to attract attention. 

Mrs. Hunt, at first, was amused at this 
habit of the gander’s, and was quick to re- 
spond to his call. It seems as if the gan- 
der was pleased, also, at his success, for it 
was not long before he would go to the 
door and rap three or four times a day. 
If Mrs. Hunt was busy and did not want 
to feed him, she would call out, “Go 
away, Elder! go away!” and the gander 
would usually march back to the pasture. 

One forenoon the Elder had been to the 
back door three times. Mrs. Hunt had 
scolded at him and he had returned to the 
pasture. About eleven o'clock she thought 
she heard the old fellow again at the door. 

“Go away, you torment! go away this 
moment!” exclaimed Mrs. Hunt. 

A moment later she heard the taps 
again, and somewhat louder than before. 

*Old Elder, you go ‘way !" scolded Mrs. 
Hunt. ‘You bothersome old thing!” and 
she emphasized her remarks by throwing a 
stick of stove-wood at the door. 

A third time came the raps, and Mrs. 
Hunt dropped her work angrily, went to 
the door and flung it open. 

“Oh, you”"——she began, and stopped. 
For there stood her minister, Elder Har- 
per, at the door, with a look of amusement 
in his eyes. 

Mrs. Hunt felt seriously confused for a 
moment, but at length exclaimed, ‘You 
must excuse me! I thought it was our 
old gander!” 

“So I guessed,” said the minister, laugh- 
ing. ‘*For your remarks weren't very cor- 
dial, or complimentary, as addressed to 
me.” 

As for the gander, his habit of rapping 
at the door was thereafter discouraged, 
and he suflered the indignity of having his 
wings clipped. A new gate took the place 
of the dilapidated old one, and the Elder 
was confined to the pasture.— Youth's 
Companion. 
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WOMEN INVENTORS. 





Patents have been issued to women dur- 
ing the week ending April 6, 1886, as fol- 
lows :— 

Julia B. Berry, New York., N. Y., 
Manufacture of Fabrics for Hats. 

Marion H. Kerner, New York, N. Y., 
Combined Letter Clip and Calendar. 

Charlotte A. McGee, Jacksonville, Mich., 
Corset Waist. 

Marie V. Pirou, Brussels, Belgium, 
Waterproofing and Preservation of Fab- 
ries. 

Nellie S. Stowell, New York, N. Y., 
Transferable Letter for Signs. 





That Tired Feeling 


The warm weather has a debilitating effect, 
especially upon those who are within doors 
most of the time. The peculiar, yet common, 
complaint known as “that tired feeling,” 
is the result. This feeling can be entirely 
overcome by taking Hood’s Suarsaparilla, 
which gives new life and strength to all 
the functions of the body. ® 


“T could not sleep; had no appetite. I 
took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and soon began to 
sleep soundly; could get up without that 
tired and languid feeling; and my appetite 
improved.” R, A. SANFORD, Kent, Ohio, 


Strengthen the System 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: 1st, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence, 

“ Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones up my syste 
purifies my blood, sharpens my agpes. anc 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

** Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Mado 
only by ©. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


WHY 00 MOTHERS 


it corsets on their 
growing Children ¢ 













Don't do it, but 


(BUY FERRIS. <p 
He nnn Go 
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no other, 
FERRIS BROS., Manuf’rs 
81 White St., New York. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
ssued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave 
and EleventhSt., Washington D.C. 








RESSES 0° 1 IP 


YED*. rwrvae. 


OFFICES: 





17 Temple Place, 
Boston, U. S.A. 


Price List Sent Free. 


| Fifth Ave. cor. W. 14th Bt, 
New York. 





FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Wine WILD CHERRY 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
450 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 


ress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


S\ We wish to call attention to 

the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suite are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
yvarments, 








Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY, 


Send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

Twenty-five Leaflets are now ready, and 
for sale at cost by the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, No. 5 Park Street, 
Boston. Send in your orders. More suf- 
fragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other 
instrumentality. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 


Woman Sutfrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed 
nah D. Cheney. 


Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 


Independence Day for Women. 
Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 


The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
PR Rights for Women, by George William 
rtis. 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, or 30 cents per 
hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call fer 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is og as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 
ax Telephone number 7232. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


This college is open for the reception of students 
of both sexes. The Annual Session commences on 
the second Wednesday of October, and closes the 
second Wednesday of May. ‘The instruction conaists 
of a thorough three years’ graded course of Didactic 
Lectures, Clinical Lectures and Instruction and Prac- 
tical Work in Laboratories and Dissecting Room. 





FEES. 

For Course of Lectures.....s..ececeeeeeceess $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Graduation 

Fee (when paid in advance).....+.++seeeee 225.00 
Matriculation“ee (Yearly) ccccccccccccccecce 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
Material for Dissection, per part ...+++-++++ 3.00 
Graduation Fee......cccccccece cocccccccvecs 30.00 


For further particulars and Catalogues, address the 
Registrar, Dr. W. H. FALES, 733 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass, 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 
ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 

Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 

DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studi¢d the “Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own | naa benefit. ‘Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given as usual at her office, by herself or her as- 
sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheu:natic Plasters, Urinals, Bein es, 
&e., can be obtained ut her office, 48 Boylston Bt. 
as usual, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 





CUTTER RETREAT, 


PEPPERELL, - MASS. 

Having recently purchased this well-known estab- 
lishment, I have thoroughly repaired and renovated 
the buildings, adding steam heat and other modern 
conveniences, which, with new furnishings, render it 
comfortable and attractive. 

The grounds are extensive and very pleasant. A 
quiet, retired home is offered to a limited number 
of patients with mental and nervous troubles, alco- 
holic and opium habitues. 

Licensed under the laws of the Commonwealth. 

Correspondence solicited. References if desired. 

Address WILLIAM F. HEALD, M. D., 
Pepperell, Mass, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded cqurse. To 
secure still more thorough results an o my tno 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. . 

For announcements or information, address the 
Dean, i. T. TALBOT, M. D., 

66 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
North College Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia 


The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885, 
A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 
in winter and spring terms. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; ending May 25th, 
1885. Three years’ graded course. Lecwures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For ane 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWEL. » M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Thirty Minutes from Broad Street Station, 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Under the care of Friends, but all others admitteds 
FULL COLLEGE COURSE for BOTH SEXES— 
Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a PREPAR- 
ATORY SCHOOL. Healthful location, LARGE 
GROUNDS, new and extensive buildings and appar- 
atus. For catalogue and full particulars, address 

EDWARD II. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
SwWaRTHMORE, Pa. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and coatinues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the Se fos graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

f. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof, 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Maas. 


Home and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Offers a full yd with shorter Col- 
lege Course, including all the Collegiate work essen- 
tial to a thorough general education and to advanced 
work in American and English Universities. A 
12—20. Will open eighteen new single rooms in No. 
vember. For catalogue address the Principal, 

* HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D, 

raduate of Swarthmore College, Boston Ui 
and Newnham College, Camitiden Bactend -~ 


RED CLOVER 


BLOSSOMS and D. Need- 
ham’s Sons’ Extracts posie 
tively cure Cancer, Canker, 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, 
Ulcers, Erysipelas, and all 
Blood disorders. 
































‘Mrs. E. P. DUFFIELD, 


25 WINTER STREET, ROOM 24, 
(Over Chandler’s.) BOSTON. 





Circulars and advice free. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN OHIO. 


At a meeting of the Woman's Mutual 
Jenefit Society of Chardon, O., on Friday 
evening, letters were read from Hon. E. B. 
Taylor, of U.S. House of Representatives, 
and from Senator Geo. H. Ford and Hon. 
G. W. Clement, of the General Assembly 
of Ohio, received in response to letters from 
the Society, asking their support of bills 
for the amendment of State and National 
Constitutions, in the interest of woman 
suffrage. The following significant pas- 
sages from these letters will be gratifying 
to the friends of the cause: 

Having for thirty years been in favor of 
woman suffrage, and having, in the 48th 
Congress, favored in committee a bill like 
the one you refer to, | assure you that I 
shall continue in the same direction on 
every possible oecasion. 

E. B. Tay.or, M. C. 

Permit me to say that if the resolution, 
as suggested, reaches the Senate, I will 
give it my cordial support. 

Geo. H. Forp. 


I shall cheerfully support the proposi- 
tion to strike the word “wale” from our 
Constitution, when the same shall come 
before the House. G. W. CLEMENT. 

No responses were received from letters 
sent to Senators Sherman and Payne. 

The Toledo Woman Sutfrage Association 
held its regular meeting on the 7th inst. 
Resolutions of regret at the resignation of 
the secretary, Mrs. E. M. Collins, and of 
good wishes to Mrs. Barra on her removal 
to a distant home, and of sympathy with 
General and Mrs. Casement on the death 
of their son, were adopted. 

Matters of interest came before the 
society for discussion: ‘The action of the 
Rhode Island Legislature in passing, by 
an almost unanimous vote, an amendment 
to the constitution conferring upon wom- 
en the right of suffrage on the same terns 
as men; the attempt in Chicago, March 9, 
of woman suffragists to register under the 
new election law; the proceedings of the 
National Woman Suffragists in Washing- 
ton, and the failure to receive a favora- 
ble report from the House Committee to 
whom was referred their demands, ete. 

The petition forwarded to the Ohio Leg- 
islature, asking that steps be taken toward 
conferring upon women the right of suf- 
frage in all matters pertaining to schools, 
had not been heard from; the Clement 
Bill, embodying the same provisions, was 
before the House, it being defeated March 
10. It wasa matter of regret that the Tole- 
do petition was not presented, on account 
of the valuable signatures attached to it, 
which should carry great weight. The de- 
feat of the Clement Bill was felt to be an 
outrage. 

An address was read from the woman 
suffrage party of New York State to Pope 
Leo XIII. thanking him for his “benefi- 
cent decision in the case of the Primrose 
League.” ‘The deaths were noted ofjJulia 
E. Smith, Julia R. Anagnos, and of the 
Hon. F. D. Parish at the age of 87. The 
latter was largely instrumental, in the 
Senate of 1859-60, in changing the statutes 


relative to the property rights of women. 
F. 
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MES. DUNIWAY IN WALLA-WALLA. 


WALLA-WALLA, WASHINGTON TER., \ 
APRIL 10, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 


No lecturer was ever better received than 
was Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, of Port- 
land, O., when she spoke here last week 
to crowded houges. 

Although Mrs. Duniway arrived unan- 
nounced, and in the midst of the excite- 
ment attendant upon a Temperance Con- 
vention, she arranged for two lectures, on 
‘Religion and Liberty,’ and ‘*The Causes 
of Political Upheavals.” Both were ex- 
ceedingly well received. On the second 
evening even standing room was ut a pre- 
mium. 

In the lecturer’s opinion the causes of 
political upheavals were mainly two—in- 
temperance and ignorance. Illiterate im- 
migrants come to this country with false 
ideas of liberty, and failing to get ‘‘on top,” 
as they had expected, they seek to under- 
mine. Hence the conflict between labor 
and capital. 

In regard to intemperance, and believing 
it to be the root of all evil, she thought 
‘denunciation was heaped upon the seller 
of whiskey to the exclusion of the drinker, 
which is not just.” She was in favor of 
giving even the devil his due, and could 
not agree with the philanthropist who said 
he would take the drunkard in his arms 
and lift him out of the gutter, and say to 
the multitude: ‘See what the rumseller 
has done!” 

The lecturer touched on the Chinese 
question, comparing the quiet industry of 
the heathen with the noisy laziness of 
those who, in Seattle, Tacoma, and else- 
where, are endeavoring to drive them out 
by force. 

Mrs. Duniway’s remarks on temperance 
were interpreted differently by the prohi- 
bitionists and anti-prohibitionists; hence a 
number of ladies and gentlemen joined in 
a request that she should speak again and 
give her opinion on prohibition. Mrs. 











Duniway consented, and on Wednesday 
evening the Opera House was filled to 
overflowing, chairs being placed in the 
aisles. The interest was increased by the 
fact that a Local Option Law was passed 
by our last Legislature, and the question 
of prohibition will be decided in precincts 
in June next. The lecturer held the atten- 
tion of her audience for an hour and a 
half, clearly defining her own position, 
which is that of John B. Gough, and 
voices the thoughts of many. Among 
other things, Mrs. Duniway said that ‘if 
men had the manliness to boycott the sa- 
loons, not only would the saloons close 
their doors, but the distilleries also.” 
Cautioning all to moderation, she reminded 
the audience that rumsellers had families 
who felt their disgrace as keenly as any 
one could. The legality, to say nothing 
of the justice, of destroying a man’s busi- 
ness without compensation, she thought 


questionable, this point having been 
raised in four diflerent States, viz.: Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Kansas. 


The first two decided in favor of, and the 
last two against, the legality of such ac- 
tion. The great strength of the whiskey 
side will not be tested until the election of 
the officers who are to enforce the law. 
Great watchfulness on the part of the tem- 
perance people was urged, especially on 
the part of the women who so largely 
comprise the temperance party, and who 
are not accustomed to the wiles of the pol- 
itician. ‘The speaker closed by saying it 
was only a question of time; eventually 
the saloons must go. 

Mrs. Duniway is making a tour of East- 
ern Oregon, Idaho, and Montana. She is 
accompanied by her son, W. 8. Duniway, 
as business manager. B. J. I. 
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BOSTON SCHOOL | BOARD ELECTION. 


The Boston School “Committee met last 
Tuesday evening, President Dacey in the 
chair. A communication was received 
from the Board of Aldermen concerning 
the order adopted by the School Board, 
asking that a joint convention of the two 
bodies be held that evening for the purpose 
of electing two members of the School 
Committee to fill vacancies caused by the 
resignations of Messrs. George H. Plummer 
and William J. McCormick. Soon after, 
the Board of Aldermen entered. 

In joint convention, on motion of Mr. 
Crowley, Hon. Charles H. Allen, chairman 
of the Board of Aldermen, was invited to 
preside. Mr. Darling, for the Committee 
on Elections, presented va names of Wil- 
lard 8S. Allen and Dr. E. F. Spaulding as 
candidates for the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Mr. Plummer, and the names 
of George M. Hobbs and Mrs. Emily Fi- 
field for the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of Mr. McCormick. A ballot for 
the election of a member in place of Mr. 
Plummer resulted as follows: 









Whole number of ballots .........-25. 34 
Necessary to-a ChOiCE......ceeceeeeeee 18 
Gerald Griffin had... 8 
Wa Gs A Misspenccccceeseeesess 7 
Emily A. Fifield had ......cccsseooe 7 
Wee Bee GOMER cc occscestcccscoscese 8 
George M. Hobbs had .. 2 
R. e WE BOG cccccccccessecscese F 
% , Bortine BAd.cccccccccccceeses B 

Spalding had.....cccccccseses 1 
Schan isbrow had.......seeeeeee- 1 


and one ballot with two names upon it, 
and there was no choice. 

On motion of Alderman Freeman, it was 
voted to proceed to the election of two 
members of the committee. The ballot 
resulted as follows: 

Whole number of ballots..........00+ 

Necessary to a choice........++. 

Emily A. Fifield had...........ee0. 
Gerald Griffin had......eccccssccess 16 
We. B. Allee RAGcccccccvcccccccesese BD 
George M. Hobbs had............2. 8 
W. H. Grainger had.......eseeeeeee 5 
Bs. de WAM RAG cecccsccccoccessesse 4 
9 
1 
1 
1 






C. C. Perkins had .......cscccccccee 
F. H. Wellington had ............4. 
E. F. Spalding had.......cccccccees 
Robert Disbrow had.........eeeee0. 


and Mrs. Fifield was declared elected, and 
no choice for the second vacancy. The 
third and fourth ballots resulted in no 
choice. On the fifth ballot Gerald Griffin 
was elected, he receiving nineteen votes 
out of thirty-four votes cast. The joint 
Convention then dissolved, and the School 
Committee continued its session. 


--+ oo-—____—_ 
SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
LEE, N. H., APRIL 13, 1886. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

A few items may be of interest in regard 
to the school meeting held in this town 
this year. Eight years ago, our Legisla- 
ture gave women the privilege of voting in 
‘school meetings.”” We were then having 
the district system of schools. Very few 
women in town availed themselves of the 
privilege. ‘They said, ‘There is no need of 
it. Men can manage the school matters.” 
Now our schools and schoolhouses, for 
the past five years, have been a disgrace 
to any civilized community. We have 
been running six schools, five ef which 
were kept in schoolhouses unfit to winter 
a pig in. Last year our Legislature 
abolished school districts, equalizing the 
schools. Ours is asmall agricultural town. 





As soon as this law was made, we saw at 
once that with half the number of schools 
we could get for every child in town about 
thirty weeks’ schooling in a year, while 
two-thirds of them had been hitherto get- 
ting only fifteen. So we propose to do 
this. A party at once sprung up to keep 
the six schools. Party lines were drawn. 
Men and women canvassed the town. I 
did much work among the intelligent 
women who had said they would never 
cast a ballot, and had my reward in seeing 
them voting straight all day. About a 
hundred women voted, fully two-thirds 
of them voting for progress. In some 
cases men and their wives voted on oppo- 
site sides (the wives on the right side every 
time) in perfect harmony. Not a single 
jar occurred during the five hours’ voting. 
Both parties agreed in saying that it 
seemed more like a sovial gathering than a 
meeting to decide a *ditference of opin- 
ion.’ Many gentlemen said, **Had not the 
ladies been here to-day, we should have 
had a stormy time, for party lines were 
never drawn tighter.” Progress was vie- 
torious, as it always will be when women 
help do the work. 

I wish I could make every woman in the 
land see how easy it is for a woman to cast 
a ballot, and not do an unwomanly act. 
If they could have seen our school meet- 
ing, and woman's influence there, I think 
they would be convinced. 

Yours for woman suffrage, 
Repecca P. D. BENNETT. 
+o ~— 


NEW WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION IN 
MICHIGAN. 


LANSING, MICH., APRIL 5, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

A notice was given in our city papers for 
all persons interested in the cause of wom- 
an suffrage to meet ‘Tuesday evening, 
March 30, in the Pioneer Room, at the 
Capitol, for the purpose of organizing a 
society at this place. There had been rain 
nearly all day ‘Tuesday. When evening 
“ame the storm still continued, and we an- 
ticipated a small attendance, yet there 
were from forty to fifty present. Among 
these were the Universalist, Baptist, aud 
Methodist clergymen. 

The meeting was called to order by M. 
B. Carpenter. Mrs. Mary 8. Doe, presi- 
dent of the Michigan Woman Suflrage As- 
sociation, through whose efforts mainly the 
meeting was called, presided. Prayer was 
offered by Rey. M. M. Callen. ‘The follow- 
ing officers were elected: 

President—Mrs. Elizabeth North. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. O. A. Jenison, Miss Dr. 
Ballard. 

Secretary—Mre. Ella Hosner. 

Treasurer—Mrs. 8. K. Winans. 

Forty-two ladies and gentlemen became 
members of the Association, which was 
named the **Equal Suffrage Association of 
Lansing.” The meeting adjourned to 
Wednesday evening, April 7. 

We trust the society may bea success, 
for it seems important that there should be 
an organization at the capital city, which 
has been without one for a number of 
years. Fifteen or sixteen years ago there 
was a Woman Suffrage Convention held 
here, at which Miss Anthony, and I think 
other prominent workers in the movement, 
were present. A school-girl at the time, I 
date my interest from that meeting. A 
society was organized then. Quite a num- 
ber of the members are still residents of 
Lansing, and will become members of the 
new society. The WOMAN’S JOURNAL has 
been my friend for several years, and I 
could not think of doing without it. I am 
sure it has given me courage for my work. 

ELLA A. HOSNER, Sec. 





EASTER CARDS. 


Messrs. L. Prang & Co. in their Easter 
sards, always beautiful, show this year a 
greater variety thanever. Mrs. O. E. Whit- 
ney represents flowers on birch bark with 
verses inscribed, flowers combined with 
little landscapes and with crosses, some 
arranged with ribbon ends for book-marks, 
a happy substitute for fringes. Miss 
Helen W. Emery, W. Hamilton Gibson, 
Miss Fidelia Bridges, Mrs. E. T. Fisher, 
and Miss E. Matlack give artistic render- 
ings. The works of Mr. F. S. Matthews 
give children and cherubs set in flowers. 
Miss L. B. Comins gives children singing 
Easter Carols among butterflies and 
spring blossoms. Walter Satterlee, Miss 
Fidelia Brid ges, H. Giacomelli, Miss L. B. 
Humphrey, and Mrs. Phebe Jenks are 
among the best. 








SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


PAPER-HANGINGS, 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings, 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing for 
one-third Jess than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON- 





SATURDAY, 





APRIL 17, 1886. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New E aqfand Women's Club. — On Monday, 
April 19, at 41’. M., Mr. Geo. G. Crocker will read a 
paper on “T aan " Club Tea at 6.30 P. M. 





Sunday Notice.—Women's Educational and In. 
dustrial Union, 74 Boylston Street, Sunday, April 15, 
at3 P.M., Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will deliver an 
address on “Sight and Insight.”” All women invited, 

A Seamstress desiring work will make engage 
ments by the day. Address “Mise b.,"’ Woman's 
Journal Office. 

Visiting Carda.—l uring the next Thirty Days I 
will send you one dozen beautifully Written } ‘isiting 
Cards for only 30 cents; two dozen, 50 cents, Speci 
mens sent for 10 cents. Lessons by mail. Address 
Linge LE. ABBSE, Camden, Mich. 





“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ll.) tells how students with smail 
means can, by the *“*PecuNIARY Alp System,” gain 
a collegate or musical education. Seud for one—FREE 


“MUSIC WITHOUT A TEACHER.” 
Any person can play a tune on the Piano and Organ 
in 15 minutes by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide. 
The Guide, with 20 pieces of popular music, mailed 
to any address on receipt of $1. No previous knowl. 
edge of music required. Send for testimonials. 
HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 1164 Broadway, N. Y. 


A VALUABLE BOOK. 


Send 4 cents in stamps to A. H. COBB, 33 Battery- 
march St., Boston, Mass., for his Treatise on the skin, 
How to prevent the hands chapping, and preserve a 
healthful complexion. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


BRYN MAWR, PA. Offers courses for graduate 
and undergraduate students in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Mathematics, English, French, Old French, it: dian, 
Spanish, German, including Gothic and Old German— 
History, Political Science, Chemistry, Biology and 
Botany. Instruction given in Philosophy and Physics. 
Weill-equipped Laboratories. Gymnasium, with Dr, 
Sargent's apparatus. Applications for the fellowships 
given next year in Greek, English, Mathematics, His- 
tory and Biology, should be made at an early date 
For Program, address as above. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 


A full college course for women, with special and 
grepesstery courses, and courses of Muaic and Art. 

en poamanees and twe “y- -two teachers; Libr ary, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and Scientific Col- 
lections with - ery facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. . L. CALDWEL L. D. D., President. 





1852—EST ABLISHED—1852., 


Macular, Parker & Company, 


Clothiers and General Outfitters, 
398 & 400 Washington St.., 


BOSTON. 


We make to order or keep on hand everything 
in the line of Fashionable Clothing for gentlemea 
in city and country. Perfect-fitting Shirts made 
to measure, orders for which may be left in the 
Furnishing Goods Department. 


Qur Custom Department 


Is supplied with piece goods of latest importa- 
tion, and with the best American weaves also. 
The famous West-of-England broadcloths, 
rough-faced suitings from Scotland, and fine 
goods of many designs from Germany, will 
interest cloth fanciers. The stock as a whole is 
probably the largest collection of strictly first- 
class woolen goods for gentleman’s wear ever 
shown in this country to retail buyers. Suits 
of single garments made to measure by trained 
hands of long experience. Prices reasonable. 


The Retail Clothing Department 


Is filled with garments all ready for immediate 
use. Many gentlemen, who cannot wait to be 
measured for Overcoats or suits, save money and 
are well pleased to wear the ready-made articles 
found here. An experience of thirty-four years 
in providing for this class of trade enables us to 
give perfect satisfaction, and has brought us 
customers from all parts of New England. 
In the 


Furnishing Goods Department 


We offer, in addition to the routine assortment of 
Gentlemen’s underwear and other minor articles 
of dress, a special production from our own 
workshops of Shirts in many styles. This in- 
cludes white shirts, made to measure, for ordinary 
and party wear, and also Travelling Shirts from 
shrunk flannels in different colors—neat, com- 
fortable and convenient for their special purpose, 
and much worn by tourists and yachtsmen. 


MADAME DAMOREAU, 


STUDIO OF ART, 
125 Tremont St., Room 5. 


Ancient and all kinds of Modern Art Needle Work 





Original Drawings for all Kinds of Work, 


Lessons in Flower Painting—in Oits—Lustra, 
Tapestry, Paris Tinting. 
STAMPING WHILE YOU WAIT. 


GLOVES 
Miss M. F. FISK, 


31 TEMPLE PLACE, 
Is constantly receiving from Paris elegant Gloves 
made specially to her order. 








LADIES 


Can now, by calling at CENTRAL BLEACHER 

478 Washin gton Street, nearly opposite Temple Diag, 

or at STORER'S BLEACHERY, 673 Washingtog 

Strect, head of Beach Street, bi sve their Hats cleaused 

or colored and made into the latest spring styles, 
New patterns reeeived daily. 





COST OF 


FURNITURE 


For Modern house of 10 Rooms, as 
recently furnished by 


GOLDTHWAIT BROS. 


21 best tinted Shades, $18.90; 
sion Table, $16; 5 Dining and 1 
leather, $26: Cherry Sideboard, 
Irish Lace and Poles, $16; Hall Glass, 36; 
Cherry Hall Settles, $22; Parlor Suite, 5 odd 
pieces, $110; Kitchen Table and 3 Chairs, 36; 
Refrigerator, $15; fine Mahogany Chamber 
Suite, 3125; Cherry Suite, 845; Suite, M: ittress, 
Pillows for servants’ room, $21; Hair Mattress, 
$20; Mattress, 87; 2 best Spring Beds, $12; 2 
Vairs Pillows, $10. 


Total $500.90. 


Goods of our own make, strict- 
ly first-class in quality and de- 
sign. 

The above shows a reduction of 
nearly 50 per cent. on goods of this 
class in the last few years. 


COLDTHWAIT BROS., 
56D Washington Street, 


OPP. PRAY’S CAKPET STORE, 


Pillar Exten. 
Arm Chair, 
$25; 2 pair 






Ask Your Shoe Dealer for It, 
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Bottles hold DouBLE QuaANTITY. 

For sale in Boston by all the fashionable firms, 
H. UW. TUTTLE & CO., 435 Washington Street. 
T. E. MOSELEY & CO., 469 Washington Strect. 
THAYER, McNEIL & HODGKINS, 47 Temple Pl. 
B. 8. ROWE & CU., 637 Washington Street. 
GUY LAMKIN & CO., 28 Tremont Row. 
M. HW. GRAHAM & CO., 701 Washington Street, 

And first-clase dealers generally. 





D. LOTHROP & CO.’S 


Faster -- Publications. 


SUNRISE; or, Easter Triumph, is an elegant 
little volume of selections suited to Easter. It is 
printed in brown ink, bound in delicate cream and 
tied with ribbon. Compiled and arranged by 
Roské PortTER, Price 50 cents. 


ON EASTER DAY. By MARGARET SIDNEY. A 
graceful poems for Easter time, with ten exquisite 
engravings, daintily printed in tone ink on fine 
paper, bound in whitp with an etched design in 
sepia, and tied with ribbon. Price 35 cents. 


AN EASTER ROSE. By Saran Prescorr 
KELLOGG. A tender Easter poem, with ten beauti- 
ful engravings, printed in rich-toned ink on cream 
paper, and bound in white with a design in silver 
and color, and tied with ribbon. Price 35 cents. 


SONG SERIES, Edited by Rosz Porter. Faith 
Songs, Hope Songs and Songs of Love. Each illus- 
trated, ribbon-tied and enveloped. Vrice 50 cents 
each. 

LIFT UP YOUR HEARTS. 
Porter. Bound in white with 
Price 35 cents. 

OUT OF DARKNESS. 
Mary A. LaTHBURY. Quarto. 
fringe. Price $3. 

IN TIME OF NEED. By E. I1.8. with an intro- 
ductory Poem by W. F.8HERwen. A volume of 
selections to cheer and encourage. Neatly bound ia 
cream aud gold. Price 50 cents. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Choice New Books. 


A NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS. By 
MARGARET SipNEY. To all girls who are left to 
face the question, ‘What can 1 do to support my- 
self?’’ this little book is most lovingly dedicated. It 
is a thoroughly fascinating as well as suggestive 
story. 12mo, illustrated, cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

IN LEISLER’S TIMES. By E. 8. Brooks. A 
Story Study of Knickerbocker New Y ork, contain- 
ing twenty-four drawings by W. T. Smedley, It 
not only rights up the name and fame of Jacob 
Leisler, the very first “people’s Governor’ in 
Awerica, but it also deals with the beginnings of 
self-government by the people and in republican 
representation. 12mo, illustrated, cloth. Price 31.50 

APRIL. Through the Year with the Poets. 
Edited by Oscar Fay ApAms. The tifth volume of 
the series furnishes its share of that “richest treat 
to expectant readers” of which the earlier numbers 
gave promise. l6mo, vellum cloth Vrice, 75 cents. 

THE BROWNING BOYS, A fascinating story 
of the growth of two boys who set out on their 
birthday to be helpful at home. By Pansy, lémo, 
cloth. Price 60 ceuts. 


THE NEW PANSY PRIMARY LIBRARY. 
20 volumes, l6mo, cloth. Price $5 net. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
IN ELEGANT NEW BINDING. 


THE ONLY WAY OUT. A Temperance Story 
By Mrs. JENNIE F, WILLING. It shows that there 
is but one sure way out of the darkness into which 
we are [plunged by earthly trials and crosses, and 
that is an earnest faith in and reliance upon Christ. 
12mo, 382 pp. Price $1.50. 

GOOD WORK. By Mary Dwinewu Cues. A 
story of earnest and successful effort. l2mo, 463 
pp., cloth. Price $1.50. 


MYSTERY OF THE LODGE. By Mary 
DwWINELL CHELLIS. The work exhibits fine insight 
into character and common-sense views of religion. 
12mo, 388 pp., cloth. Price $1.50. 


Any volume sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


32 Franklin St., Boston. 


Edited by Rose 
design in gold. 


Poems and drawings by 
Bound in cloth and 





C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE- 
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